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Paris, July 1 mY 1787. 


As I paſſed by the arſenal yeſterday, 
I was pleaſed with a ſingular piece of 
architecture. The pediment of the en- 
trance is ſupported, not by the fluted 
ſhafts of columns, but by four pillars 
in the form of large cannon. * This 


piece of architecture is very apropos, 
Vor. II. B and 
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and though executed in a poor ſtile, is 
not unworthy of notice. Over the gate 
is this very poetical-inſcription. 


Etna hæc Hase Vulcania tela miniftrat, 
Tela W e furores. 


| This: i 1s arias to Henry IV. but 
it was Henry II. who built the greater 
part of the arſenal; and if this inſcrip- 
tion was intended for him, it muſt ap- 
pear an empty piece of Gaſconade, like 
many other inſcriptions to the memory 
of the French _ | 


og the W near the Baſtile 
at Paris, is an equeſtrian ſtatue of Lewis 
XIII. There are inſcriptions on the 
four ſides of the pedeſtal, one of which 
1 ſend you, as I 2 it on the 
ſpot. | | 


- POUR 


FRANCE. 


POUR LOUIS LE JUSTE 


\ 


n n ET. 
Que ne peut la vertu, que ne peut la courage? 
Jay domte pour jamais I' Hereſi en ſon fort: 
Du Tage imperieux Jay fait trembler le bord, 
Et du Rhein juſquꝰ a ' Ebre accru mon heritage. 


Pay fauve par mon bras I'Europe d'Eſelavage, 
Et fi tant de travaux n' euſſent haſte mon ſort, 
y euſſe attaque PAſie, & d'un pieux effort 
Jeuſſe du ſaint tombeau venge le long ſervage. 


Armand, le grand Armand, l'ame de mes exploits, 
porta de toutes parts mes armes et mes lois, 
Et donna tout l' Eclat aux Rayons de ma Gloire. 
Enfin il m'eleva ce pompieux monument, 
Ou pour rendre à ſon nom memoire pour memoire | 
Je vieux qu'avec le mien il vive inceſſamment. 
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„FOR LEWIS THE JUST 
«8 O N N E T. 


«© What cannot virtue, what cannot courage do? 
&« I have conquered for ever Hereſy in all her 

cc power 2 ä 
* Of the imperial Tagus I. have made tremble 
« the bank 


_« And from the Rhine to the Hebrus. * 
09 my inheritance. 


& I have ſaved wich my arm Europe from 
4 ſlavery, 
« And if ſo many labors had not haſtened my 


& fate, 
1 would have attacked Aſia, and thr ough a 


„s pious effort | 
J would have revenged the long captivity of the 
« holy tomb, 18 


&« Richlieu, the great W the ſoul of my 
& exploits, 

&« Carried into all parts my arms and my laws, 

% And gave all the brilliancy to the rays of my 


glory. 


cc In 


FRANCE. 5 
% In fine, he erected for me this pompous 
% monument, 
« Where to render to his name memory for 
«© memory, 
« T defire that with mine it may live for ever.” 


There never was a viler piece of bom- 
baſt than this. How different from the 
noble ſimplicity and truth, of the an- 
cient Greek and Roman monuments ? 
And yet, they have an 2 for 
inſcriptions at Paris. 


4 
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LETTER, XXX. 


Paris, Inly 2oth. 


IAN informed that the French go- 
vernment manufacture all the gun-pow- 
der uſed in the kingdom, which mono- 
poly is a moſt excellent method of keep» 
ing the people i in obedience, and main- 
taining the abſolute authority of the 

bing. The government alſo manufac. 
ture the nitre with which the gun-pow- 
der is made. At the arſenal in Paris, 
there is a great manufactory for the 
purification of this kind of falt; and 
the ſaowy piles of nitre cryſtallized in 
| ſemiſpherical maſſes make a moſt beau- 
Aiſul and brilliant appearance. This 


ſalt is extracted from the old plaſtering. 
and rubbiſh of kitchens, ſtables, and 
ſuch places where a number of animals 

have 
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have lived for a conſiderable time. In 
the ſouth of Ireland, the peaſants build 


their huts and cabbins with mud - walls; 
and as the ſoil of that part of the iſland 
is in general a calcareous mar], I think 
that the old mud-walls would afford an 
abundance of nitre, and L wiſh the cx- 
periment were tried. In the purifica- 
tion of the nitre at the king's manufac- 
tory in Paris, a ſea-ſalt in conſiderable 


quantity is ſeparated from it. This I 


am informed, they are obliged to caſt 
into the river; for the manufacturing 
of ſea-falt, though monopolized by the. 
government, is let from time to time to 
ſome of the farmers-general, who make 
the moſt of it they can, oblige the king's 
manufacturers to deſtroy that ſea- ſalt, 
which they ſeperate in the purification 
of the nitre; and in ſome of the mari- * 
tim e parts of the kingdom will not permit 5 
the miſerable peaſants to make uſe of 
„ the 
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the ſea-water for ſalt, the right of hu- 
man nature, but oblige them to pur- 
chaſe their ſalt from the king's officers 
at an exorbitant price. The ſalt manu- 
factured by government, is called /e/ de 
gabelle ; it is truly abominable, for be- 
ſides being of a dirty brown colour from 
the ſand, clay, and earth which it con- 
tains, it is by no means a marine ſalt, 
but conſiſts of at leaſt half a dozen 
different neutral, alkaline, and terreſtrial 
falts, confounded together; ſo that the 
chemiſts find it one of the moſt difficult 
things in the world to analyze. The 
gabelle, or exciſe upon ſalt, affords 2 
very great revenue to the French go- 
vernment: And ſalt has been an object 
of taxation, not only there, but in almoſt 
every nation in Europe. This exciſe 
upon ſalt, very much oppreſſes the lower 
elaſs of people in France; yet it is not, 
in my opinion, f ruinous, impolitic, 
79 5 | ; and 
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and partial a tax, as the corvee and 
the taille. The coryee-is an old inſtitu- 
tion, by which the peaſants are obliged 
to labour a certain number of days in 
the year, to repair the public roads; for 
there are no turn- pikes in France. N The 
taille i is a ſort of capitation, which all 
the peaſantry are obliged to pay; but 
from which the nobility are exempt. 
The corvee is a remnant of Gothic: vaſ- 
ſalage, and is a moſt cruel, and impo- 
litic oppreſſion on the labouring poor. 
Lam inclined to think, it was once exiſ- 
tent in England; for there are ſome 
veſtiges of it even at the preſent day; 
but do not appear to be any way bur- 
thenſome on the peaſants. 
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Fan, July 2 50; 


= I; HAVE been to 7 a moſt dreadful 


ſpectacle, a man broke alive upon a 
eroſs: which they call breaking on the 
wheel. At about four of the clock in 


me evening I went to the place de greve 


where public executions and rejoieings for 


the birth, &c. of any of the royal family 
are continued to be performed. There 
Was a very great multitude of people aſ- 


ſembled together, and in the midſt of the 
place was erected a wooden ſtage... I 


got up into a high window, from which 
1 had a commanding proſpect of this 
ftrigbtſul buſineſs. On the ſcaffold was 
laid horizontally a large wooden croſs, 
much in the form of a Roman X. This 
eroſs was marked wi 


1 eight -Khuare 


notches, 


* 


* : 1 3 | 


_ 
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notchcs, two, on each extremity, and 


about five inchez in depth. On this 


croſs, I was informed, the condemned 


priſoner was to have his limbs broken 
and be put to death. At one end of 
the ſcaffold a ſmall. coach wheel was 


horizontally placed upon a perpendicu- 


lar axle- tree or poſt. On this wheel, I 


was told, the body of the priſoner was 
to be left expoſed, after having been 
broken on the. croſs. In a ſhort time 
the unhappy liner arrived,” in com- 
pany with the executioners, and con- 


ducted by a party of the horſe guards of 


the police, or guet-a-cheval. The pri- 2 ; 


ſoner with the executioners went into 
the town-houſe, where they remained 


for about half an hour. The priſoners 
are conducted to the town-houſe ta be 
examined for the laſt time; and there. l 


991 
N 


| ſuppoſe this priſoner was put to the tor- 
ture; for on coming out, he was unable 


to. 
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to walk, and was borne up by two troopers. 
Arriving at the ſcaffold, three execu- 
tioners dreſſed in a genteel and faſhion- 
able ſtile, handed the priſoner up the 
ladder with ſceming politeneſs and civi- 

lity. Having aſcended the ſcaffold, he 
knelt down and prayed for ſome time 

With a clergyman in a black caſſock, 
whoſe conduct on the whole appeared 
decent, pious and proper. After pray- 
ing for ſome minutes, the priſoner ſuf- 
fered the executioners to take off his 
clothes. He then layed himſelf on his 
back upon the croſs, and ſtretched out 
his legs and arms along its extremities; 
le an executioner faſtened down his 
limbs with ſtraps and buckles. 


6 «3 


ak 2 Here I turned my eyes from this 
| 8 Bishtful ſpectacle, and beheld the whole 


; place covered with a multitude of peo- 


ple, with their faces all turned. to the 
ſcaffold : 


; 
| 


FRANCE. . 
ſcaffold : and ſtrange as it may appear, 
the greater number were women. It is 
amazing, how the more delicate part of 
the creation, whoſe feelings are ſo ex- 
quiſitely tender and refined, ſhould come 
in crouds to ſee ſo bloody a ſpectacle: 
Yet without doubt, it is the pity, the 
kind compaſſion which they feel, that 
makes them ſo anxious about the tor- 
tures inflicted on our fellow creatures. 


The noiſe of the multitude was like 
the hoarſe murmur cauſed by the waves 
of the fea breaking along a rocky ſhore : 
For a moment it ſubſided; and in an 
awful filence, the multitude beheld the 
executioner take up an iron bar, and 
begin the tragedy, by ſtriking his victim 

on the fore arm, which being placed im- 
mediately over one of the notches, was 
by the blow of the bar, ſmaſhed and 
cruſhed down into it. He next ſtruck 

55 one 
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one of the legs in the like manner, and 
cruſhed the bones and fleſh at one blow. 
into the notch. He then broke the fore 
arm in the ſame manner; then a thigh, 
next an arm, aſter that the other thigh, 
and concluded by breaking the remain- 
ing arm. The prieſt who ſtill continu- 
ed with the dying man, knelt down, 
praying with him, and giving him ſuch | 
conſolation, as in ſuch. caſes can only. 
be drawn from conſcious innocence, or 
a lively hope of Divine mercy, and be- 
ing ſhortly tranſlated to a happier exiſ- 
tence. A halter had been fixed round 
the neck of the priſoner, the. end of 
which the executioner_pufhed through 
a ſmall hole in the ſcaffold, which hole 
immediately correſponded to the back 
part of the priſoner's neck when extend- 
ed on the croſs. All the limbs of the 

priſoner being broken, the executioner 
2 baked at his watch and let the priſoner 
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remain in that deplorable ſituation for 
ſome minutes according to his ſentence. 
The time being elapſed, an executioner 
under the ſcaffold faſtened the extremity 
of the halter to a windlaſs. He then 
waited for about a minute, when on a 
ſignal given by the principal executioner, 
he began to turn the windlaſs, and gave 
the ropes ſome violent tugs, ſuch as muſt 
have diſlocated the vertebræ of the pri- 
ſoner's neck. During this. tranſaction 
the other executioner on the ſcaffold 
again took up, the iron bar, and gave the 
priſoner three moſt violent blows upon 
the belly and ſtomach, ſuch as muſt have 
burſt the heart, arteries, ſtomach, dia- 
phragm, and inteſtines, and confounded 
them into one maſs of blood and wounds. 
After ſome time, the prieſt deſcended 
from the ſcaffold, The priſoner being 


fentenced to remain upon the croſs until 
he was abſolutely dead, the executioner 
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ſtill remained upon the ſcaffold, fre- 
quently extending the fingers of the pri- 
ſoner, to know if they would contract, 
and ſhew that the man was ſtill alive. In 
about a quartef of an hour, the execu- 
toner unbuckled the ſtraps which had 
bound the priſoner's body to the croſs. 
le then took in his arms the mangled 
body, which was moſt frightful to be- 
hold, every limb being broken and dif- - 
torted. He then placed the body on its 
back, upon the ſraall coach wheel which 1 
Was fixed on a poſt at one end of the 
ſcaffold: and letting the head hang 
down, faſtened the body, by twiſting 
the broken and bleeding limbs among 
the ſpokes of the wheel, and then having 
turned the wheel about, left the body 
expoſed i in that hideous form, and de- 
bended fre from the ſcaffold, 


LET. 
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Pant is, July WY 


K and pity the brave and 
unfortunate Paſchal Paoli, and his gal- 
lant Corſicans, who fo long ſtruggled for 
their liberty and independence. I eſ- | 
teem them eſpecially for that noble pride 
poſſeſſed by them all to a man, that not 
one could be found amongſt them, 
though ever ſo poor and wretched, to 
condeſcend to be a public executioner; 
and they were obliged to get their hang- 
men from foreign countries, for the very 
criminals would not accept of life on 
ſuch abominable terms. I think from 
7 ſoul they deſerve our admiration for 
t: for it is impoſſible, to conceive an 
10 of an employment, which ought to 
appear more odious to the eyes of a man, 
than 
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than to live by putting his fellow crea- 
tures to death. Yet in France, the of- 
fice of hangman is really a reſpectable 
employment. His revenue is conſider- 
able, and hereditary in his family; his 
eldeſt ſon always ſucceeding him in 
the title and dignity of Pextcuteur de 
la haute juſtice. I am informed, that 
the hangman of Paris keeps an open ta- 
ble at his hotel like a nobleman of the 
| firſt faſhion. When any of the hang- 
men from the provineial towns come to 
Paris, they generally go to pay their re- 
wpects to the hangman of Paris. They 
give him the title of Monſieur de Paris, 
and. he gives them the title of Monſieur 
de Caen, Monſieur de Toulouſe, de 
Lions, &c. according to the places in 
which they practiſe. To compliment 
a ſtranger of the ſame buſineſs in a par- 
ticular manner, he ſuffers him to break 
a criminal upon the wheel in Paris, which 
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is eſteemed a very great compliment. 
This is making a jeſt of the moſt villa- 
nous thing in the world, and thereby 
approving it: but in this country they 
make a jeſt of almoſt every thing. It 
was never cuſtomary for the hangman of 
Paris to have a coach : yet ſome time 
ago, he thought he had as good a right 
to have one as thoſe of an equal ſortune, 
and therefore petitioned the parliament 
for permiſſion to have a coach. The 
judges could not but feel their pride 
ſomewhat wounded; on conſidering, that 
if they granted his requeſt, they thould 
ſee the coach and retinue of the hang- 
man, drive on the Boulevards, and to 
the opera, juſtling along- ſide of the car- 
riage, perhaps of their premier preſi- 
dent, of a prince, or an archbiſhop : 
and therefore they refuſed to accede to 
his requeſt. He a ſecond time petition- 
ed, and urged his demand with all the 
intereſt. 
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intereſt of his friends. The parliament 
then replied, that they would permit 
him to drive in a coach, or what other 
vehicle he pleaſed, provided, he would 
have emblazoned on his carriage a hal- 
ter, wheel, ax, &c. being the arms moſt 
ſuitable to a hangman, and by which his 
coach might every where be known. He 
refuſed to accept of a coach on ſuch hu- 
miliating terms, and remained as he was 
before. Had he conſented to have ſuch 
an emblazonry on his coach, it would 
be a moſt {candalous ſatyr _ heraldry 
in . i 


The tribunal of the Inquiſition was 
eſtabliſned in France in the reign of St. 5 
Louis. The French have aboliſhed the 
inquiſition, although they retain the tor- 
ture and the puniſhment of breaking on 
the wheel: yet if we conſider their pro- 
ces criminel, it muſt appear altogether a 

| +. . real 


real inquifition. From the time the pri- 

ſoner is apprehended, until he is exa- 

mined: by the judge, he is confined en 

ſecret, is not permitted to write to his 
friends, nor to a lawyer, nor receive 

any letter, nor have any communication 

with any one whatever. Thus he is de- 
prived of the means of making his de- 

fence, of procuring his witnefles, of con- 

| ſulting a lawyer ; and his antagoniſts in 
the mean time, have every opportunity 
to attack and circumvent him without 
being oppoſed face to face to him and 
his witneſſes. If we conſider that the 
judges are not men - choſen for their in- 
tegrity and virtue, but mercenaries who 
buy and ſell their employments, their 
criminal juriſdiction muſt appear hor- 

rible to a man born to liberty and inde- 

pendence. I have repeatedly ſeen in the 
parliament houſe, or rather court of 
judicature at Paris, ſeveral of the judges 
3 1 | huddled 
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| huddled up in their cloaks, and abſo- 
lutely aſleep and ſnoring. on the bench, 
while the lawyers would make the ball; 
re · echo to their vociferous harangues i in 
their clients' cauſes; : and the one half 
of the judges would appear to know 
nothing of the affair, until rouſed by 
their companions to give their votes to 
the verdict! I cannot ſay that I ever ſaw 
- this in a criminal trial; for it is not as 
in England, where the accuſers and the 
accuſed appear face to face in open court, 
in the face of day, of all the world; but 
the whole affair is carried on in the | 
darkeſt ſecrecy, and the public know | 
nothing of the proceedings, but all is 
covered with a veil of myſtery and dark- ; 
nels.” One cannot expect ſo much im- 
partiality in ſuch judges, as in the breaſts 
of a jury compoſed of his equals, and 
who are acquainted with the life and 
; morals of the accuſers and accuſed. In 
8 8 | En g- 
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England, criminals every day eſcape, 
the evidence not appearing ſufficiently 
clear againſt them, who inevitably would 
be condemned to death by a French 
judge. One of the moſt virtuous of the 
Roman emperors uſed to ſay, that it 
were better an hundred guilty ſhould 
eſcape, than one innocent perſon be put 
to death. Yet many of the French 


judges ſeem to think the very reverſe. 


The caſe of the young girl wrongfully 
condemned to death at Caen, and the 


execution of Calas at Toulouſe, with 


many other examples I could extract 
from the French annals, ſhew how. much 
prejudice and private intereſt can ſway 
a bench of mercenary judges. .I am 
told that a maſs is faid here every day, 
for the ſoul of a poor ſervant girl, who 
was barbarouſly condemned to death 
and executed, on ſuſpicion of having 
ſtolen a little croſs ſet with jewels from 

her 
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her miſtreſs. Some time after the poor 
creature had been publicly executed, 
the little croſs with ſome other baubles, 
were found by ſome ſlators on the roof 


of her miſtreſs's houſe, having been 
_ conveyed to that place by a pet magpie. 
1 NILES * 5 | | - : # 


What is abſurd and unjuſt to the laſt 

degree, is, that the crimes of the parents 

- ſhould be puniſhed in the children; as 

if common -ſenſe was not ſufficient to 

convince any one, that an innocent babe 

in juſtice and honour ought not to be 
reſponſible for the guilt or errors of his 
father or mother. Let if a perſon be 
condemned and executed in France, his 
whole family are looked upon as being 
immerſed in the ſame guilt, become diſ- 

. honoured; and rendered incapable of 
bearing any manner of employment 
under the government. And not one of 

| them can be admitted into holy orders, 

and 


| , 
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ſhame for the reſt of their lives. To 
add to this the very eſſence of abſur-· 
dity, if the criminal happens to be be- 
headed and not hanged, his family do 


not become diſhonoured thereby, be the 


crime ever ſo abominable. 


go” 


and they muſt live in ignominy and 


1 
1 
j 
* 
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LETTER ETI. 


| Paris, July 25th. | 


Ir is aſtoniſhing that France which boaſts 
itſelf to be the moſt civilized and polite 
of all the nations in the world, ſhould be 


almoſt the only place, where the cuſtom 


of putting criminals to the torture is as yet 
retained. The French ſay, to palliate this, 
that the torture is not at preſent ſo fre- 
quently uſed, as in former times; and 
that they liars aboliſhed Ja gue/tion prea- 
lable. For the honour of human nature, 
I ſhould not believe that ever ſuch a hor- 
rible abſurdity as la queſtion prealable 
could have been employed in the juriſpru- 
dence of any country, if I had not the moſt 
unqueſtionable hiſtorical proof to convince 
me of it. Is _ any thing in the world 

more 


no 
flo 
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more cruelly unjuſt and ſhameful, than to 
force a man by torture, to confeſs himſelf 
guilty, and inform againſt others, before 
he is found guilty himſelf? Though they 
do not at preſent put a man to the torture 
on ſuſpicion alone, yet they frequently put 
their eriminals to the rack after condem- 
nation, to force them to allow the juſtice 
of their ſentence and inform againſt others: 
and the unhappy wretches ſeldom heſitate 
to own and declare, every thing propoſed 
to them, hoping the ſooner to be relieved 
; by a kind death from their ſufferings. Iam 
I WW told, that it is not an uncommon thing to 
ſee criminals carried to execution here, in- 
capable of either walking or ſitting up, hav- 
ing all their limbs diſlocated by the torture. 


When a criminal is on the rack, he is 
now and then queſtioned in the intermiſ- 
lions and acceſſes of his agonies by three 
counſellors, two of whom are called evan- 

| 7; geliſts. 


* 
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golifts. Some criminals are found to ſuf- 
fer a confeſſion to be extorted from them, 
only in the very exceſs of pain and tors 
ment, while others who baffle all their 
Kill-in the firſt trial, will confeſs whack 
tear of another. 59 etels 
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What ap appear to me the we" ing in 


this matter; is the variety of. methods uſed, 
in France for giving the torture: for in 
almoſt every town they have a different 


manner of putting their criminals to the 
rack: as if they delighted in making ex - 


periments, of every kind of tor ment it were 
P oſſible to anflict On their | fellow-creatures. 4 


At Autun and Bonne in Burgundy, the 


queſtion is given, by putting the legs of 
the criminal into a kind of iron boots, and 
pouring in ſcalding oil between the- fleſh 
and the iron continually, or with inter 


miſſions, according to the fancy of the 
evangeliſts, 49 


ſoner naked upon a table, and by means 


cold water on the crown of the head, or 
on the ſtomach of the unhappy. ſufferer. 
One may at firſt ſuppoſe this to be a gen- 
tle puniſhment ; but I am informed, that 
there cannot be any torture ſuperior to it: 
for the continual dropping of the cold wa- 
b ter after ſome time, occaſions the moſt 
. exquiſite agony. 0 


In ſome other places in France, they 
bind. the legs and thighs of the criminal 


of wood between the knees; by which 
operation the large extremities f the bones 
at the knees are violently preffed, and the 
nerves being there collected and very large, 
and having no muſcular fleſh to defend 
them, ſuffer very great violence and afford 
moſt horrible pain. : 


5 RT 
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At Straſbourg in Alſace, they tie the pri- 


of a pipe; let fall from a confiderable height 


between two beams of oak with ſtrong 
cords, and then with mallets drive wedges 


* , 
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In other parts of France · they faſten the 
criminal in an iron chair, and making a 
ſire all round him roaſt him alive. The 
extreme heat generally makes him fall 
into a dozing lethargy: but the ingenious 
French have contrived a kind of iron forks, 
which they faſten to the priſoner's breaſt 
in ſuch a manner, that when he begins to 
_ doſe and nod his head, he feels himſelf 
ſpurred and pricked by them under the 


chin, which make him ſuddenly draw back 


his head, and recall his drowſy ſpirits to 
feel his torments in a more en man 
en as * 
At Dijon in Burgundy, t oy en 
the queſtion, they tie together the priſpner's 
wriſts behind his body. To the wriſts they 
5 faſten a rope, which they paſs through a 
.» pulley at the ceiling, and then bringing 


 _ flown the other extremity, faſten it to a 
- windlaſs. When the : cyangeliſts turn the 


windlafs, 
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windlaſs, the priſoner perceives his hands 

to be drawn up to the back part of his 
head. On turning the windlaſs ſomewhat 
more, he finds himſelf abſolutely elevated : 
from the ground, the whole weight of his 
body depending upon his wriſts tied to- 
gether - They then roll a ſmall piece of 
linen round his great toe, and faſten it 
with thread; this is neceſſary to prevent: 
the rope which they afterwards tie to it 
from ſlipping. They then hang by a rope 
to his great toe one hundred and fiftx 
pounds weight for the ordinary queſtion, 
and two hundred pounds weight for the 
extraordinary queſtion. The windlaſs is 
then turned, until the miſerable creature 
abſolutely bears up the weight from the 
ground. His ſhoulder-blades appear al- 
moſt ſeparated from his body, and the 
bones at the articulations of the wriſts, 
elbows, knee, and ankle, are dragged = 
from one another, ſo as remarkably 8 
RM. creaſe _ 
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creaſe the length of the body. They then 


unturn the windlaſs and let him fall down 
with a jirk : at the very inſtant, his bones 


at the joints are drawn back by the elaſtic 


ſpring of the muſcles and tendons, and flap 
together with loud and violent - ſhocks, 
which dart through the whole frame the 
| moſt inexpreſſible agony. They then draw 


bim up higher and higher, letting him fall 
den each time with ſudden velocity; 
Antil finding him perſevere, they draw him 

up with the weight ſuſpended to his great 


toe to the very pulley at the ceiling; but 


be is then generally ſo overcome by the 


torments, that he is ſeized with a violent 


> fever, which renders him ſtupidly infen-' 


| 8 or ſets him to tl 


There are other methods of giving the 


= torture uſed in different parts of France, 
and of which I am ignorant, but theſe few 


are cient. to give you an idea of the 


admini- 
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cdnnigfrighch of what they call la juſtice | 
Francoiſe. What refinement of cruelty ! 
What fertility of invention ! And thefe 
are the people who call Britons the * 
of Europe ! 


I hs myſelf on being an Iriſhman, 
when I think that even in the remoteſt 
ages of barbarity, we never would ſuffer 
ſuch abominations amongſt us. On the 
contrary, our Brehon laws were the moſt- 
lenient in the univerſe. - A man was never 
corporally puniſhed for any crime what · 


ever: nor did the government think them- 


ſelves authoriſed to cut off a man from ſo- 
ciety, becauſe he had killed another; but 
obliged him to make reſtitution, and pay 


a fine according to the nature of the of- 


fence. If a man under his own roof mur- 
dered another, it was looked upon as one, 
of the greateſt of crimes, and the baſeſt 
breach of hoſpitality ; and therefore on 
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conviction, his eſtate and money were all 
forfeited, and himſelf baniſhed, but by no 
means put to death. If a man killed ano- 
ther on the ſabbath day, or on any other 
remarkable holyday, he was fined five 
pounds ; if on any other day, he was fined 
only forty ſhillings. Af a man robbed, 
ſtole, or raviſhed a woman, he was fined 
forty” ſhillings. If a widow committed 
fornication, ſhe was obliged to forfeit forty 
ſhillings. And a maid for the fame fault, 
was fined ten ſhillings. Two thirds of 
theſe fines were given to the king, and the 


other to the 0, or chief of the elan. 
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LETTER XIIII. 


Paris, July 28th. 


Tur multitudes of judges of all kinds, 
lawyers, attornies, &c. attending on each 
of the provincial courts of juſtice in France, 
is truly aſtoniſhing, and an intolerable 


' burthen to the ſtate. They all more or 1 


leſs enjoy conſiderable emoluments, with- 
out being of any real benefit to the nation, 
without cultivating the earth, promoting 
manufactures, or in fact, collectively, or 
ſeparately, being of any more utility to the 
intereſt of the community, than monks or 
friars: though they may flatter the ambi- 
tion of ſome individuals, enrich themſelves, 
and transfer the property of one perſon tc to 

another. One may judge of the Winde 
of gentlemen belonging to tha 1 
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France, when in the city of Dijon alone, 

there are near eight hundred. In propor- 
tion, how many muſt they not be at Paris, 
and in all the other cities in France ? 


A lawyer's fee in many of the provincial 
towns in France, does not exceed half a 
crown; yet, although there are perhaps 
four times as many lawyers in France as 
there are in the Britiſh empire, many of 
them contrive to make fortunes. The 
fees being ſo inconſiderable, individuals 
are tempted to begin law ſuits for the moſt 
trifling affairs; and when once they com- 
mence, the lawyers frequently manage 
them in ſuch a manner, that the parties 
grow irritated againſt one another ; and 
finding it almoſt impoſſible to withdraw 
and extricate themſelves, plunge ſtill deep- 
er into a very gulph of memorials, clauſes, 
atteſtations, ad infinitum. Beſides, the na- 
tural fire and haſtineſs of the French ren- 
£5 06” dier 
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der law ſuits infinitely more common 
among them than among the graver inha- 
bitants of England. I am informed, that 
law ſuits in France are often continued 
from generation to generation, and both 
the parties frequently are reduced to ruin, 
before the termination of the ſuit. This 
alſo has been too often the caſe in Great 
Britain and Ireland. Perhaps it would be 
better for the ſtate that we had no lawyers 
at all, nor even the greater part of our 
ſtatutes and laws, than to have them in 
their preſent ſituation. Some individuals 
would then, perhaps, with impunity, uſurp 
the properties of others, yet, without af- 
fecting the ſtate ; for whether wealth ſhould 
remain in the poſſeſſion of this or that per- 
ſon, it would ſtill be employed in culti- 
vation and trade, and not devoured by 
lawyers, attornies, &c. who are as great 
a burthen upon the induſtry of the peaſants, 
and perhaps poſſeſs as much of the natio- 

nal 
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nal wealth, as did the monks and friars 
before the reign of Henry VIII. rr 


It would be productive of infinite bene- 
fit to the ſtate if our laws were reduced to 
brevity and ſimplicity ; but this is an event 
more to be wiſhed, than expected. Our 
laws on the contrary are multiplying every 
day; and they have now-become fo infi- 
nite, that a lawyer who pays for half his 
life the moſt ſervile attention to this moſt 
dry and diſguſting of all ſtudies, is not 
capable of recollecting the one half. Sir 


> Toby. Butler uſed to ſay, that he could 


drive a coach-and-fix through any act of 
parliament in the Britiſh empire; and 
every lawyer of equal abilities may ſay the 
ſame. The only way to remedy this into- 


| lerable abuſe, would be, in the firſt place, 
- totally to do away the ancient laws, and 
form a new code on the moſt conciſe and 
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ſimple principles. In the ſecond place, 
all civil conteſts ſhould be determined by 
a jury as in criminal caſes, and the ſuit 
ſhould never extend to more than the third 
ſitting. All caſes of life and death -are 
determined by juries, and therefore we the 
more willingly ſhould ſubmit all other diſ- 
putes to their umpire ; for pecuniary mat- 
ters are of infinitely leſs conſequence than 
a man's life. Perhaps ſuits may ſometimes 
be determined by a jury in an unjuſt man- 
ner; yet the property in difpute would 
never. be ſwallowed up in law ; nor the 
parties kept for years in ſuſpenſe ; nor 
perhaps would ſuits be determined in an 
unjuſt manner, more frequently than they 
are at preſent. How often does not chi- 
canery, intereſt, and money overcome the 
truth? How often is a ſuit determined 
one way in one court, and on appeal 
determined 
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determined in a contrary manner in 
another ! nes 

The principal courts of juriſdiction in 
Paris, are kept in the Palais des marchands; 
which is a very fine and extenſive edifice; 
but chiefly ſerves for ſhew, as all the buſi- 
neſs is carried on in two or three cloſets. | 
The principal cloſet or chamber is worthy 
of a ſtranger's attention, on account of 
its ornaments and decorations. The ciel- 
ing is in the richeſt, yet the moſt execra. 
ble taſte: It is one great maſs of carving 
and gilding; forming a profuſion of tail- 
pieces, or what the French call culs- de- 
lampes; offering to the eye, all that Gothic 
architecture can afford of heavineſs and 
uglineſs. 


Ide principal front of the Palais is 
adorned with one of the moſt ſplendid, 
| | beautiful, 


beautiful, and brilliant ornaments that ever 
was ſeen in any country whatever: nor is 

there any thing of the kind in Great Bri- 
| tain and Ireland, that can bear any man- 
ner of competition with it. This orna- 
ment is a grand iron grate or grille, which 
extends from the extremity of one of the 
advanced wings of the edifice, acroſs to 
the extremity of the other. The bars of 
the grille repreſent ancient lances or ſpears 

of the moſt elegafit proportion, with the 
| heads and taſſels gilt. There are three 
gates in this beautiful grille, the principal 
of which is at the center. The pillars at 
each ſide of the lateral gates, are formed 
in a very elegant taſte by bars of iron of 
a dark colour interſperſed with gilding. 
The ſhafts of the pillars are ſo contrived, 
as to repreſent the faces of the ancient 
Roman Actors; which are an ornament 
very apropos in the front of a court of 
juſtice. The central gate is magnificent 
and 
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and ſuperb above deſcription. The deli- . 
eate foliage and' flauriſhings of the iron, 
interſperſed with the glitter of gold, ap- 
pear beautiful to admiration. In ſhort, the 
whole is a profuſion of the moſt exquiſite | 
3 and — 
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I. WAS * with a very 3 


party to ſee the old Gothic palace of Vin- 
cerines, about two miles from Paris. As 


the day was pleaſant and ſerene, and that 


part of the country rich and beautiful, we 


unanimouſly agreed to walk. Like a failor 


tired after a long voyage, quite cloyed with 


the dreary proſpect of the waves, thinks 
it luxury. once more to behold the green 
hills and woods; ſo I, after having been 


for ſeveral weeks in Paris, having had my 


view continually bounded by narrow ſtreets, 
and my ſenſes almoſt drowned in the noiſe 
and hurry of the town, felt the moſt agreea- 


ble ſenſations on bebolding again the ſweet 


ſimplicity of nature in the country. 
| verdant 


mg, 
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verdant tufts of araſs gliſtening with the 
morning dew, the trees ſpreading out their 
branches in all theiberty of rural nature, 
and the vines opening their leaves to the 
morning ſun, appeared to me more charm- 
ing than the faſhionable promenade of the 
Palais-royale, covered with crowds of beau 
monde, and clouds of duſt. What added 
much to the beauty of the ſcene, was the 
infinity of hares and partridges which con- 
tinued to circle round us within a few 
yards, gazing at, but not rede to ven- 
ture too near their tyrant; man. 


1 we iehoetdbd-into. a wok, we per- 
ceived ſome of the garde du roi, from 
whom we learned, that the king was at the 
chaſe, and that if we would remain for 
ſome time, we could ſee. the diverſion. 
After ſome time, a number of guards ap- 
peared on the bills in many places, and 


. >, age a prodigious multitude of hares and 


partridges 
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partridges into the center of the valley. 
The king ſoon approached, ſhooting at 
random; and ſurrounded by his noblemen, 
_ who continually charged his fowling pieces, 
while he alone ſlaughtered the game. This 
is called la chaſſe royale, but is a very dif-, 
ferent kind of chaſe, from the driving over 
ditches and hedges after a fox in Ireland. 
His majeſty, as 1 am informed, ſometimes 
Kills ſeveral horſe loads of hares and Par. 
n in a . 27 


1 auge the king's Arerſion very in- 
fipid. © Surely; fſaid.I, he knows not, that 
the pleaſure does not conſiſt in the num- 
ber of thoſe poor little animals deſtroyed; 
butin the exerciſe, and in that unaccounta- 
ble rapture a man feels in the purſuit. If 
his majeſty imagines, that the pleaſures of 
the chaſe conſiſt in the multitude of game 
which he deſtroys, I think he would do 
well, to ſend his regiments of Swiſs guards, 

663 
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to catch all the hares and partridges, eh 
are almoſt as tame as ducks and chickens 
about Paris, and bring them in cages to 
Verſailles ; where he could maſſacre them 
by thouſands, without ſtirring out of his 
apartments ; which would out-do Nimrod, 
and Samſon with all his dane 4 


Hing paſſed through a thick wood of 
oak, the Gothic towers and battlements of 
Vincennes preſented themſelves to view. 
This old palace is ſurrounded by a broad 
and deep ditch, and the walls are flanked 
by ſeveral lofty caſtles. In the center of 
the court is the chapel; the front of which 
is almoſt entirely a window, where the 
architect ſeems to have laviſhed all the 
fancy of the Goths to make it curious, 
bold, and whimſical. The windows are 
adorned with coloured glaſs, and the whole 
is a remarkable piece of Gothie architec- 
ture. Oppoſite to the chapel is the prin- 
cipal 
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cipal caſtle, which was intended as a citadel 
to retire into, in caſe the reſt of the works 
ſhould be taken. It has been uſed for ſeve- 
ral years as a ſtate priſon of the ſame kind 
with the Baſtile; but the king for ſome 
reaſon or other, ordered that it ſhould not 
be uſed any longer as a priſon ; and that 
the priſoners confined in it, ſhould be tranſ- - 
ported to the Baſtile and other ſtate pri- 
ſons, This caſtle, which is of very great 
ſtrength, is ſurrounded alſo by a broad and 
deep ditch; and has no communication 
with the court, but by a very narrow draw- 
bridge. Immediately on the inſide of this 
ditch, is a broad wall in the Gothic man- 
ner, with a dark paſſage in it all round the 
caſtle yard, and embrazures at regular diſ- 
tances. As there are no priſoners at pre- 
ſent in the caſtle, a part of it is open to 
viſiters; and we were not a little happy, to 
have an opportunity of ſeeing the interior 
of a French ſtate priſon, without all the 

: horrors 
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horrors of a lettre de cachet. Within the 
hollow wall is the caſtle yard, which is 
not very extenſive. The caſtle itſelf ap- 
pears ſtrong, maſſive, lofty, dark, and 
awful; and inſpired me on entering, with 
a ſolemn dread, that I know not how to 
_ 


The ſtair-caſes are all of ſtone, and 
ſpiral, like thoſe in the rock of Caſhel, in 
Ireland. The roof of the caſtle is nearly 
flat; and nothing can exceed the art with 
which the ſtones are interwoven, and knit- 


ted together, for its formation. The apart - 


ments of the caſtle are hideous, and 
gloomy, and muſt have been much more 
ſo when the iron bars were in the win- 
dows. A great part of the caſtle. is not 
permitted to be ſeen, and which I judge is 
too dreadful for public view. Each cham- 
ber is made faſt by' three very thick oak 


doors, ſhutting cloſe upon one another ; 


the 
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the center door always opening in a direc- 
tion contrary to the two others; and the 
inſide door covered all over with a plate 
of iron. Each door is ſecured on the out- 
ſide by three huge iron bolts. There are 
not only three doors to every chamber, 
but alſo doors acroſs the ſtairs in many 
places. 


The walls of the apartments are in 
| many places all over ſcribbled, with draw- 
ings and inſcriptions written by the priſo- 
ners during their confinement. Many of 
them are written in old French characters, 
and with the orthography uſed in France, 
above a century ago. I read many of 
them, and found them moſtly to turn 
upon religious ſubjects, and the hope of 
Heaven, as the only ſolace to men in their 
deſperate ſituation. In one of the cham- 
bers, Which was very obſcure, and which 
muſt have been almoſt totally dark, when 

Vor. II. =": the 
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the itoy. 70008 were in the window: I per. 
_ ceived-the following lines out of IP 
written with enen on * wall. % 


With the year 
Seaſons return; but not to me returns 
Day, or the ſweet approach of ev'n or morn, 
Or ſight of vernal bloom, or ſummer's "roſe, © 
Or flocks, or herds; or human face divine; 
But cloud inſtead, and ever during dark 
Surrounds me, from the pi _ of men 
Cut off. Fol 5 K en 
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ren * 11 


I; HAVE Ae ſeen, l in 
the Luxembourg gardens, many of the an- 
cient officers of the Iriſh brigades ; who like 
major O'Flagharty, in the comedy of the 
Weſt Indian, acquired nothing by a life of 
fighting and war, but a bit of red ribbon 
to wear at the button-hole. The ſituati- 
on of theſe gentlemen muſt be very un- 
pleaſant; after having ſpent their youth 
and health in the ſervice of France, to be 
caſt off, when old age requires more leni- 
ty, to ceconomile their exiſtence on a miſe- 
_ rable ſtipend, far from their native coun- 
try and relations, without ſociety, and with - 
out wives or children, to make them con- 
tented in the decline of life. Many of 


ä them 
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them Who forſook their Properties in 
Ireland, now .that the heat of youth is 
over, repent ſincerely, their having deſert- 
ed their country, their properties, their 
relations, and friends, urged on by folly 


and religious prejudice, to fight the bat 
tles of the king of France. They cannot 


but feel an abhorrence for a nation, that 
has taken every opportunity to puſh them 
foremoſt againſt their fellow countrymen. 
For it has ever been the policy of France, 
to excite perpetual animoſities between the 
Engliſh and Iriſh ; and even in the late war, 
' the ſent the poor remains of the Triſh bri- 


pades to fight againiſt their OTA in 


one: War India iſlands. 


I met a group of theſe veteran ſoldiers 
the other day, in the Luxembourg gar- 
dens. They talked in rapture of the vari- 


_ -... onr- en and ſieges they had fought, and 


in a manner having ſhaken off the burthen 
n 8 of 
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ſand, and fight their battles o'er again; 


4 N $ 


imagining themſelves in all the vigour of 


youth, and ready. to weep on finding it 


but a- dream. I have often heard' them 
recount the whole affair of Fontenoy, 
where the Engliſh army attacked the 
French, though poſted-in the moſt advan- 
tageous fituation, with forts to defend. 
them on- every ſide; and the raſhneſs of 
the Duke-of Cuinberland was on the point. 
of gaining, I may ſay, already had gained 
the victory, when the Iriſh brigades with 


the French king's houſhold. troops, were 


ordered down to: ſtop the impetuoſity of 
the Britons ; and they. abſolutely turned 
the day in favour of France. Soon as the 
Engliſh troops beheld the ſcarlet uniform, 
and the well known fair complexions of 
the Iriſh;. ſoon as they ſaw the bri- 
gades, advancing againſt them with fixed 

. bayonets, 


of old age, 'would delineate: the plans of 
their encampments. and encounters on the 


* 


0 
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bayonets, and erying out to one another 

in Engliſh, /eady, boys“ forward ! / charge! 
too late, they began to curſe their cruelty, 
which forced ſo brave a people from. the 
boſom of their native country, to ſeek their 
fortunes. like the wandering Jews all over 
the, world; and now brought them forward 
in the field of battle, to wreſt from them 
both victory and life. Vet it was horri- 
ble, to ſee Iriſh fightirig againſt Engliſh and 
liſh; I may fay, countrymen and relati- 
ons, in a foreign country, ſlaughtering one 
another, for che cauſe of their common 
Enemy, for the Are France EIN 


It i is worth e e g. that i in Monſieur 
de Voltaire's poem on the battle of Fon- 
tenoy, and all the triumphant pieces writ- 


ten upon the occaſion, they have forgotten 
| the Iriſh brigades. | | 


— 


Abbé Me. Geogtiagan, publiſhed © the 
n volume of his hiſtory of Ireland in 
France; 


le 
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France; but was compelled to publiſh the 
ſecond in another country; merely be- 


cauſe he mentioned an undeniable fact; 
that when ſixteen thouſand Iriſhmen left 
their country in à body, after the capitu- 


lation of Limerick, on arriving in France, 
contrary to honour and agreement, the 
Iriſh officers were degraded, each lieute- 
nant becotning an enſign, each: TG: 2 


. r n 


ö Ireland | never reaped any thing from her 


engagements: with. France, but ruin and 


miſery.. For- whenever. France found it 
her intereſt to.diſturb the peace of the Bri- 
tiſn empire, ſhe always worked up the cre- 
dulous Iriſh” to. rebellion, and filled our 
iſland with blood and horror; at a time, 
when it was our intereſt, to join in amity 
with England, and partake of her match- 


Teſs conſtitution. "The? F rench have in 
many inſtances behaved ungrateful to the 


D 4 Iriſn; 
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Iriſn; and experience ſnould at preſent 
make us baniſh all remains of ancient pre- 
judice in favour: of a people, who never 
have had any thing in view during the 
civil wars in Ireland, but their own imme- 
diate political intereſt. 


Count Lally was a character not uncom- 
mon among the Mileſian Iriſh : brave even 
to madneſs: the warmeſt friend, and the 
moſt inverate enemy: noble in his deport-. 
ment, yet oyerbearing and haughty: hol. 
pitable to exceſs, yet avaricious. Envy of 
his good fortune made him many enemies; 
and his imperious diſpoſition "made? him 
more; and he fell a prey to their circum- 
vention and ſchemes. Never was. there 2 
more unjuſt, a more ungenerous, and bar- 
barous proceeding than that againſt him. 
Proud in his un worth, confiding in his 
innocence, he went to face his enemies, 
and ſeemed almoſt to ſcorn to defend him 

28 . ſelt. 
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ſelf. But when he found himſelf unexpect- 

edly overwhelmed, even ordered to public 
execution, his paſſion was. more like the rage 
and fury of a bull, tormented by the dogs 
than any thing elſe. And; oh ſhame! 

was dragged by force to the Place de greve, 
where felons are broken on the. wheel, in- 
| the moſt inſulting manner, with-a-gag in 
his mouth to prevent him from giving 
proofs of his innocence, and expoſing all 
the villainy that had been practiſed againſt 
him ; and there, while he ſtruggled with. 
all his power to utter his: ſentiments, was - 
| hel down, and had his head ſeparated 

from his body!. The brave Lally is no 
more; and his property is ſwallowed from 

his poſterity by the farmers-general. - 


ColoneFB* ****; who-om the demiſe of 
tis brother, has ſface-fitcceeded: to: the: 
eſtate and title: of Baron C; at that 
time. commanded i in one of the Irifh bri-- 


D 5: gades 
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gades. He was ſo much affected at the 
injuſtice uſed to, his gallant countryman; 
that appearing at the head of his regiment, 
he took the cockade from his hat, and 
ſpurned it upon the earth; and ſolemnly 
ſwore, he never more would ſerve a king 
and people, who with ſuch ingratitude, ſo 
ungenerouſly ſacrificed his friend, and 
countryman, the brave Count Lally. A! 
though at that time, the family eſtate was 
enjoyed by his elder brother, yet with a 
N and diſintereſted generoſity of ſoul, 
he maintained his word, and withdrew 
from the l of Fance. nn 51-6 
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LETTER, XIXVI. 


e i: sd detlef e een roth. 


Turk a. are Og or "Saks bouſes for 
the education of Iriſh divines of the church 
of Rome in France; two of which are in 
Paris, the one called the College of the 
- Lombards,z and the other the ih Semina- - 
5 or Community. 


19 5 7 , * f 
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th © The. firſt, of 0 Iriſh W whe! came to 
F Trance, was. one. John Lee, who took re- 
fuge in France: in the reign of Queen Eli- 
zabeth, in the year 1578, and brought 
with him ſix ſcholars from Ireland. They 
were received inte the college of Mon- 
taigu; hut thein : number ſoon. increaſing, 
they were transferred to the .cgllege. of 
Navarre; which after ſome time they quit- 
ted, 


- 
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ted, to occupy * houſe in the Fauxbourg 
of St. Germain, which was hired for them. 
by the. preſident PEfcatopier. OEM 


On the ninth of July, 16775. the this: 
Italian cardinals. who were the patrons of 
the college of the Lombards, nominated: 
eleven Iriſhmen to fill the eleven vacant - 
burſes of their college. This nomination 
was confirmed by letters patent of Louis 
NIV. ia i month of ae nene 


The EET of the. Lombards- was ori- 
ginally formed in the year 1 5 33; for eleven 
Italian ſtudents i in Divinit and had deen 
deſerted for near a cenzury, when it; was 
beſtowed pa et the e per © 80 
A unter 91 n 9 99 
4h 1907; Lewis -21v: by: unret ef n 
counſel, ordered, that this college, and. 
the properties of it, ſhbuld be equally di- 
. between the Triſh prieſts and the 
X 


. 
\ 
: 
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ſcholars; This ſeparation did yot- take 
place until 17765 when the Iriſh ſeholars 
went to occupy a neat and convenient 
houſe, built for them by Abbé O' Telly, 
who was their ſuperior at that time, 
and who alſo purchaſed for them a houſe 
and pleaſant garden in the country, at a 
village called Ivry, where IE oor youu 
Donn. or Ld be * 


. % 
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25 to ee Iriſn Fiete, that Mies, 7 
thoſe who being prieſted in Ireland, come 
to make their-ſtudies-afterwards;; they as. 
yet occupy the old eollege of the Lom- 
. I by WL PATCH DIFF. ee 
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The college of on a Ae 
with many other colleges, in the univer- 
fity quarter of the town: it is in a very 
wretched and ruinous ſtate, and the ſtreets 
and houſes about. it are old and tattered. 
The chapel of the college is the only re- 
Nast t ie nn marki. 
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-markable thing about it, the front of which 
is really a very pretty, and a moſt fingula 
4 pies ofarclujeGure... On the gn is n 


194 


Uikewiſe, a ſmall m belonging to he 
u td e 2s, 

he din « ariel i in * paring of 
the Lombards, generally amount to an 
hundred. They were for a long time go- 
verned by four ſuperiors, one for each pro- 
vince in Ireland, and one of them in his 
turn always elected rineipal ſuperior for 
Ae, in imitation of the ancient .govern- 


ment of Ireland. Thoſe four ſuperiors 


were under the direction of the archbi- 
ſhop of Paris, who ſome time ago thought 
proper to diſſolve this form of government, 
and nominated one ban alone to rule 
in neee our. K 77 
e No Be mitn ed Fo; 
- ++ The mb of the college af the Lom 
bards are in general men of above twenty 
years 
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years of age. They go to ſtudy every day 
with the French pupils of the college of 
Graſſins: but are not obliged regularly to 
attend their claſs. Many. of theſe prieſts 

are hired almoſt every day to ſay maſſes in 
private families, &c. by which, with the 
revenues of their college, many of them 
are maintained; but at any rate, they are 
in a far more reſpectable light than: they 


were in Paris 4 a a void 927 


The houſe inhabited by the bim f ſchd⸗ 
lars, called the Iriſh Seminary. or Commu- 
nity, and which was built by Abbe O'Kel- 


y, is neat and convenient, and perhaps. 


more ſo than any of the colleges in Paris. 


Ihe chapel built under the direction of 


Mr. Belanger, is pretty, yet ſimple, being 


only a ſpacious hall, occupying the under 
floor of one entire wing of the houſe. 


Over the chapel is the library, which is 
"iy neat, and ſomewhat conſiderable. 


Thoſe, 
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Those, who on entering this houſe, 
Wien not a competent knowledge of the 
Batin language, are obliged to ſady it 
before they begin any other courſe. Theſe 
fow claſſes are called humanity. After this 
they begin a courſe of philoſophy, at which 
Key continue for two years. The firſt 
year they dedicate to logic, metaphyſics, 
and morality, and the ſecond year to ma· 


thematics, and experimental phyſics. After 


theſe e they ſpend three years at 
theology, unleſs by ſpecial favour they are 


CS 

be — — elaſſes and phi-- 
bbpl, go regulatly to claſs at the *col 
lege of Pleſſis, where they ſtudy with the 
French ſtudents. At the college they are. 
feparated: into different claſſes, in diſtinct 


apartments, with a profeſſor to each. In 


Philoſophy, the. firſt office in claſs. is to 


A ? 1 
4 of %.4 & 


privited,, . e to. return to . 


write 
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write during the ſpace of an hour what 
ever the profeffor reads to them of his own 
compoſition im» logics, metaphyſics, or 
whatever it may be. The profeſſor then 
calls upon whatever individual he pleaſes, 
to make him anſwer to various queſtions, 
and reaſon upon the ſubjects he had pro- 
poſed. In this manner the ſtudents loſe 
an hour every morning, and alſo another 
our every evening, ſervllely copying what- 
ever their profeſſor thinks proper to dic- 
tate. This cuſtom, in all probability, ori- 
ginated when printing was very little 
known, and the profeſſors through an 
vnaccountable obſtinacy ſtill retain it.— 
For miſdemeanors in claſs, the ſtudents are 
puniſhed, by being forced to ſtay whole 
hours upon their knees, and ſometimes by 
being ſtripped, and ſcour ged by a porter, 
called for that purpoſe from the ſtreet; and 
whom the ſtudent is obliged to pay for 
his trouble. For miſdemeanors in their 


I 


ſemi- 


\ 
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ſeminary, they are puniſhed by ſtoppages 
in their meat and drink, which is a very 

- baſe- cuſtom, eſpecially as tliey are com. 
pelled to live ona very ſpare diet. During 
dinner, one of the ſtudents gets into a: pul- 
pit, and reads a paſſage from the lives of the 
ſaints or ſome ſuch book; and this lecture 
continues to the end of a moſt frugal re- 

| paſt, which. is made in the moſt profound 
ſilence. I think theſe lectures at table, to 
be tyrannical and abſurd; for. it is impoſ- 
ſible the ſtudents can attend to them, and 
they are a: moſt difagreeable reſtraint,— 
They make their own beds, and- in their 
turns attend one another at table. The) 
are obliged to ſay prayers at five of the clock 
in the morning, and to hear maſs at halt 
after ſeven; to. ſay prayers before dinner, 
and after dinner; before ſupper, and after 
ſupper; likewiſe before claſs, and after 
claſs in the morning, and before, claſs, and 
alter claſs in the evening. Beſides prayers, | 
con- 
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confeilions; and faſts; they have another 
moſt mortifying inſtitution of a curious 
nature, called a retreat. Each ſtudent is 
obliged to make a. particular retreat, for 
the ſpace of eight days, when he receives 
any of the orders, of which they count 
five, tonſure, minor orders, ſub-deacon- 
ſhip, prieſthood ;. and the whole ſeminary 


annually: make a retreat after the vacation. 
During this retreat for the ſpace of a week; 
although there generally are from ſixty to 


ſeventy ſtudents in the houſe, no perſon is 
permitted to ſpeak a word, nor to play, or 
amuſe himſelf in any manner whatever: 
but they all ſpend the time in the moſt 
gloomy auſterity, and in continual religi- 

ous employment, in prayer and ſadneſs 
to exceſs. 


' A 


- By 1 o1d | inſtitution, they ſay a cate- 


chiſm every Sunday in the Iriſh language; 
and every Friday tranſlate Engliſh into 


Iriſh ; 
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Iriſh; but what is aſtoniſhing, totally ne. 
gle&t the Engliſh. language. They are 
neither permitted to ræad any Engliffi au- 
thors, nor have any offices in claſs to teach 
them this moſt neceſſary accompliſhment. 

It is abſurd, that men-ſhould- dedicate ſo 
much of their time to the ſtudy of the dead 
languages, and that they ſhould affect to 
deſpiſe that language, in which they are 
to convey their ideas, in which they are to 
give inſtruction to the people, and which 


is in every reſpect the moſt eſſentially ne- 


* 
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It muſt be confeſſed, that the Triſh, al- 


though they ſpeak a language in a manner 
foreign to their country, do not commit 
ſuch grammatical errors in diſcourſe as the 

generality of Engliſh. They never uſe 


two negatives inſtead of one, I can't ſee 
nothing, don't tell nobody, and ſuch kind 
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of galliciſms, which are not uncommon 
even among the citizens of London. Nei- 
ther do the Iriſh ever ſay, I comes, I goes; 
we was, you was, &c. And even in the 


pronunciation they are not always wrong: 


they generally ſay idea, and not idear; 
window, and not windor; poſts, and not 
poſtiſis; vinegar, and not winegar; veal, 
and not weal; inconvenient, and not ill- 
convenient, &c. 5 

The Iriſh manner of pronouncing the 
letter A in the alphabet, in my opinion, 


is preferable to that uſed in England. For 
as we pronounce this letter ſometimes very 


broad, like au, as in the words fall, call, 
&c. and much leſs broad in the words arm, 
charm, &c. and as we give it a very dif- 


ferent ſound from either of the two fore- 


going manners, in the words favour, 
native, &c. I think that as we cannot ex- 


preſs 


* 
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. preſs theſe three methods of pronuncia. 


tion, in the alphabetical denomination of 
the letter; we ſhould pronounce it in a 
manner that would be a medium between 


both extremes, and which is preciſely the 


manner/in which the Iriſh nn it in 
the alphabet. fe 


- a. + 
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In HAVE N Ann e in 

my deſcription of the places for the educa - 
tion of Iriſh prieſts at Paris, to ſhew the 

nature of their ſtudies and cuſtoms, and 
what difference in their manners and prin- 
ciples, and indeed in the manners and 
principles of the common people, ſhould 
be expected from their receiving a more 
liberal education at home under proper 
reſtrictions. The Iriſn are remarkable 
among the ſtudents of the French colleges, 
for their great abilities and their ſolid me- 
mory and underſtanding: and every year 
many of the firſt prizes given by the uni- 
verſity of Paris, are gained by ſome of the 

Iriſh ſtudents; which has rendered Iriſh 


genius 
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genius and learning almoſt | proverbial 


among the French. Many of them have 
gained, even the prizes in French ampli- 


fication; and they unqueſtionably muſt 
Poſſeſs. moſt uncommon abilities, to be 


able to bear off prizes from thouſands of 


competitors; Yet, for my part, I do not 
perceive of what great utility the ardent 


purſuit of theſe foreign and ſcholaſtic ſtu- 
dies can be to a divine in Ireland. I am 
informed; that in tlie Triſn ſeminary, there 
frequently” are young men, who by un- 


common genius and application, become 


ſo well acquainted with the Latin lan- 


guage, as to write and ſpeak it with grea- | 


ter purity than the Engliſh tongue; and' 
make every kind of Larin poetry with the 
utmoſt facility; and yet are ſo fimple in all 
other reſpects, ſo unlearned in men and 
things, that a child of London or Dublin 


would ASE better ow to live. 8 
5 Studiis 


oo” SY, Ry AE”, 7 


os 
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Studis annos ſeptem dedit, inſenuitque, , 
ee, ee quatit. 


9 5 
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In my opinion it is a ot lard policy 


for us, to drive the Roman Catholic prieſts 
to foreign countries for their education; 
for the prieſts in Ireland, are the only per- 
ſons who can give advice to the common 
people, and reſtrain their vindictive ſpi- 
rit. We cannot ſuppoſe, that the Iriſh 
prieſts who are educated in France, and 
Italy, and under the eyes of the Inquiſi- 
tion in Spain and Portugal, can always be 
free from foreign prejudices, and an affec- 
lion for an abſolute government both i in 
church and ſtate. And as a ſpirit of re- 
venge is natural to man, they muſt more 
or leſs have an antipathy to a government, 
which forces them to part from their pa- 


rents, their brothers, and ſiſters, and paſs | 
| 


the flower of their youth in a foreign part 
Vol. II. E . of 
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of the world. Were they permitted, under 


proper reſtrictions, to be educated at 


home, they would improve in their man- 
ners and morals, and all animoſities and 
narrow hearted prejudices would wear 
away, by their intercourſe with polite com- 
pany and thoſe of. another perfuaſion. It 
is a ſcandal to the mation, that ſo many 
Iriſhmen ſhould be living on the charity 


of Italians and others, even among our 


moſt inveterate enemies, the French. It 
it ever ſhould be thought prudent to ſuf- 
fer the Iriſh prieſts to receive their edu- 
cation at home, T.think that the youth of 
both perſuaſions ſhould be educated as 
much as poſſible together, without any 
diſtinction, in ſchools where it ſhould be 
counted the greateſt unpoliteneſs to talk 
on religious matters. But to fuffer the 
youth of the Roman Catholic perſuaſion 
to be educated in ſeparate ſchools, and 
V the 


— — 
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ſchools alſo diſtin, muſt increaſe the 
abſurd hatred and animoſity on account 
of religion, which has ſo long diſtracted 
our miſerable kingdom. The learning of 
the Greek and Latin languages. does not 
at all interfere with religion ; and there- 
fore, there can be no pretence, at leaſt 
during the time which boys generally de- 
dicate to cheſe ſtudies, for ſeparating them 
in ſo illiberal and impolitic a manner. In 


Ireland, at preſent, every thing happy 


and ſucceſsful is to be expected from unity 
and concord; and cruel experience ought 
long ago to have taught us, the folly and 


of religion. 


For nodes of faith let graceleſs zealots fi gut; 
His can't be wrong, whole life is in the Neben 


VVV 


the with of the church of England in 
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Pai , Augut 12th, 


In HAVE been i ; the ty f 
the Iriſh ſeminary for old Iriſh manuſcripts. 
There is in the library a collection of types 
the old Iriſn characters, tolerably well cut, 
and fit for the preſs, but can be of little ſer- 
vice here, as the French government will 
not permit a private perſon to FA a 
e r of _ kind wrhitever. . 


5 ** the iner I ſaw a mall male 

8 the epiſtles of St. Paul in Iriſh verſe, I fun 

in the library, alſo another copy of the 

ſame, dated 1720, with this very odd pre- 

face from the tranſcriber, which I write in 
Engliſh characters. 


« Gab 
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9 Gab mo leiſgeal a leitheoip, os auis 
duibroin mo diobhail, ö o laus mo faopi- 
bhneoipeact, ni bhuil agen act ak 
lamh.““ rr 

Nothing could be more abſurd than to 
tranſlate the New Teſtament, L may ſay, 
the foundation of Reyealed Religion, into 
rhiming. verſe: yet ſuch was the taſte of 
the country and the times. Few of the 
lines in this poem are equal in length; 

but in general conſiſt of ſeven, eight, or 

nine ſyllables. The rhime is very poor; 
and ſome of the concluding words of the 
lines, have but a very trifling ſimilarity of 
ſound. = : | 


There is vüt one Wrap in the Iriſh 
ſeminary worthy of attetition. It is ſaid 
to have been brought to France by King 
James Il. when he fled after his puſillani- 


„ mous 


mous conduct in Ireland. This manu- 
feript is about the ſize of one of our family 
bibles, and the contents are written in 
black Iriſh characters with the greateſt ac 
curacy on vellum. It is called Leabbar 
Leacan, or the book of families. At the 
concluſion of the work, ſome perſon bas 
written in Old Engliſh, A catalogue of the 
contents of this truly venerable piece of 
antiquity. Although F canhot anſwer for 
the correctneſs of this catalogue, yet as it 
may appear worthy of notice, Thave tranſ- 
eribed the following, which i is all of it that 
i is ren 1 i | 


g ; WY The contents of Leabbar Ten 


. At the beginning of the manuſcript, 
| © nine leaves are wanting, which, from the 
3 contents of the tenth leaf, we gueſs to 


have been a deſcription of Ireland, divided 
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into provinces, and the hiſtories of ſome 
of che Iriſh ROW and ae, 175 


Tage | 


31. of the deſcent and years. of the an- 


cient fathers. 


41. A catalogue of the Kings of Ireland 


43. 


in verſe. 
The genealogies of the principal Ry 


faints. 


44. 5 he genealogies of the Virgin Mary, 


Joſeph, and ſeveral other ſaints. 


An een e of Iriſh 


ſaints. 


A poem on the pee of the Iriſh of 


ſaints. 


„Several tranſactions of the Meiners 


and kings of Ireland. 


The hiſtory of Ugame More, king 


of Ireland, and of his poſterity. 


. ONial's pedigree. 
E 4 67. The 


mag ͤ 4s. m 
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Page . — 154 e ts 
67. The ſeveral battles of the clan of 
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Cinel Ogen, or tribe of Owen, 
from Owen Mc.Nial's time, to the 


time of Murrugh Me. Nial Me. 


„ 


8 


0 


Donnugh. 


| [King Nial of the nine hoſtages, 


and his family. 


f 69. 5 Fiacka, ſon of Nial of the nine 


hoſtages, or N elus e and 


| int his tribe. 


. 71. Leogarius, ſon of the ſaid. Nelus | 


| Magnus, and his tribe. 


72. The book of müde, 
78. The book of Fiathrach. 


86. 


The "TIER of Uriell. 


93. The book of Leinſter, 


105. The deſcent of the nts or-the 


Nolans. t: 


166. The deſcent of the Deceys; or the N 


Ophelans. 


hd 


112. The 


" PRAN CE, Br 
Page 
112. The coming of Muſory to Moy 
Creagh. | 
118. A treatiſe on the antiquity of Albani, : 
| now called Scotland, 
119. The deſcent of ſome ſects of the Iriſh 
different from the moſt known. 
families. 4-4 2 eng an EL 
123. The book of Ulſter. 
148. The book of ee 
151. The Uracept, or a treatiſe on the 
education of youth, e by King. 
Coinffoilus Sapiens . 
163. The genealogy of St. Patrick and 
Other ſaints: alſo an etymology of 
BY the hard words: in-the treatiſe. 
166. A collection of propheſies. ; 
194. The laws, cuſtoms, exploits, and tri- 
butes of the Iriſh: Kings. 
193. A hiſtory of Tome Iriſh heroines, and 
| great women of former times. 


141 0 E 5 „ 193. A 
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Page 
193. A poem about Adam and his pol. 
terity. 
203. The book of Munſter. ett 
231. The etymologies of the names of ai. 
_ ferent territories and places of note 
in Ireland. BS IT bt 
264. The W on the - 1 of the 
Partholans, Fi Firbolgs, Tuath- dee 
nan, Mileſians, &cc. 
0 The lives of all the great men in 110 
land, from the time of the Mile. 
fans to the time of Dathi Mc. 
ol Ffiachrach, king of Ireland.. 
4 eds The reigns of the kings of- Ireland, 
| from the time of Leogarius, ſon of 
NMiah of the nine hoſtages, to the 
time of Roderick O Connor, 
monarch of Ireland. 


RANGE 83 


EET TER TSS 


Paris, Auguſt 1 seh. 


Babs the two ſeminaries of Iriſh: 
in Paris, there is alſo an Engliſh ſeminary, 
and a Scotch college. The Scotch college 
was founded in 1325 by David, biſhop of 
Murray in Scotland, and James Beautoin 
or Bethun, archbiſhop of Glaſgow, and 
ambaſſador from Queen Mary Stuart to 
the French court: ſo that they do not owe: 

their poſſeſſions to the Wr of French- 

men. In their chapel ! is an urn of gilt 

bronze, which contains tlie brains of James 

II. who died at the palace of St. Germain- 
en-Laye the 16th of September, 1701. 
This monument was erected at the expence 
of che Duke of Perth. Though the Scotch 
college was founded by Scotchmen, yet 
me: 


* 
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the prieſts and ſtudents are colin true 
and natural ſubjects of the French king; 


and are deſtined to make the my on as they 
call it in Scotland. 


- There are three Engliſh nanmeries:l in 
Pais, One of the order of St. Auguſtin, 
another of Benedictines, and a third of 
the Immaculate Conception. It is only in 
this laſt convent, that they receive young 
n for Sen. 

There i is alſo a hows of Engliſh Hora 
diQine monks at Paris, in the rũe du 
Fauxbourg St Jaques. The church of this 
convent is neat and lightſome: it has been 
repaired ſome years ago; and is decorated 
with Ionic pilaſters, in the interval of 
which are arcades. On the great altar 
is a painting, repreſenting St. Edmond 

king of England. In one of the chapels 
is 


4 
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is a virgin, painted by Louiſe de Baviere, 
abbeſs of Maubuiſſon, grand-daughter of 
* king of . | 


In this church is the body of king 
James II. likewiſe the body of Louiſa 
Mary Stuart, his daughter, who died at 
the palace of St. Germain-en-Laye, the 
18th of April, 1712. The bodies are-not 
interred ; and the coffins . ſtill remain ex- 
poſed in funeral pomp ; as they were only 
placed here, until they ſhould be brought 
to the royal ſepulchre at Weſtminſter- 
abbey. They are hung round with old . 
funeral banners, with coats of arms, and 
the royal inſignia of the Stuarts, all tat- 
tered, dark, and full of duſt and cobwebs. 
1 never admired the Stuart family; and 
yet, when I beheld theſe melancholy re- 
mains of grandeur; theſe antique fune- 
ral banners; ; this unburied majeſty ; I felt 
| a damp 


as... >-% 
. 
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a damp upon. my. ſpirits; a melun holy 
affliction, that I want words to expreſs; 
the memory of old times ruſhed upon 
my mind, and even drew tears from 
1 9 
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LETTER IL. 


Paris, Auguſt ' 20th. 


Have repeatedly beard of the ex- 
treme auſterities to which the Cenobite 
monks at the abbey of La Trappe, on tlie 
confines of Normandy, ſubmit themſelves, 
I felt a moſt ardent deſire to pay them a- 
. viſit, and therefore ſet out for that purpoſe, 


and have deen highly recompenſed for my 5 
trouble. | 


6 I approached the abbey, every thing | 
ſerved to inſpire me with religious terror, 
The hills, woods, läkes, and rivulets which 
ſurrounded the valley, ſeemed placed on 
purpoſe to ſequeſter thoſe ſolitary monks 
from all commerce with the reſt of man- 
kind, The very ſilence ſeemed awful: a 

ſilence 
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filence which has reigned uninterrupted 
for ſeveral centuries, The old Gothic 
buildings appeared more gloomy and 
ſolemn than I can expreſs by words, 
The hollow ſound cauſed by my horſe's 
feet as I entered the gate of the convent, 
made it appear a ruin n long deſerted by : 
men. | 
I ſaw no perſon ĩ in the yard of the con- 
: vent; and all appeared a ſilent dreary 
ruin. On obſerving a cord banging by an 
51d Gothic door, I ſuppoſed it to be that 
of the bell; and therefore began to pull 
it pretty hard, and at length made the bell 
to toll; ; the flat and ſolemn ſound of whichy 
echoed through. the long damp cloiſters, 
equalled the univerſal ſadneſs of the place. 
Aſter I had waited, for ſome time, I per- 
ceived the door to open, and obſerved a 
ll we ONE figure approaghs hideous 
as 


A, "2 5 
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as a ſpectre His head was entirely ſnaved, 
except a narrow cirele of hair left like a 
band all round. IIe wore a robe ſuch as 
the monks commonly wear, of very coarſe 
white cloth, which reached down to the 
great wooden ſhoes he had upon his feet. 
With his eyes fixed upon the earth, and 
his hands joined together before his breaſt, 
he advanced flowly towards rae, and bow- 
ing down his head to the earth, put his 
lips to my ſhoes. I was not prepared for 
ſuch a reception, and was at a loſs how 
to act: I could not bear to ſee a man like 
myſelf, demean himſelf ſo much. He led 
me through a long Gothic cloiſter into a 
little room; and on my informing him of 
my bufineſs, he told me, that he would go 
and inform the father abbot, that a ſtranger 
was arrived, and wiſhed to ſee the abbey, 
&c. He intreated me, to ſuffer 'the two 
perſons who ſhould come to receive me, 


to 
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to do with me as they would pleaſe; and 

by all means not to ſalute, nor even open 
my lips to them. He alſo aſked me if 1 
had. any piſtols or other weapons about 
me z- requeſting that if 1 had, I ſhould ' 
leave them by, and-not profane the abbey 
by bringing ſuch-abominations beneath it 
nes bet 9945: F $ ee a03y » | 
I had 1 2 myſelf for Gin mi- 
nutes; when I perceived two of the reli- 
gious, | dreiled exactly like the former, 
moving ſlowly together through the cloil- 
ter. They appeared pale and emaciated; 
and held prayer-books in their hands, 
which they attentively ſeemed. to read. 
They proſtrated themſelves before me, and 
kiſſed my ſhoes like the former 5 and then 
in a ſlow and ſolemn pace, conducted me 
to the chapel, without ſaying even one 
word. On entering the chapel, they knecl- 
1 1H | 5 ed 
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ed do at each ſide of me: n 
figns to me to do the ſame. The chapel 


appeared antique, Gothic, gloomy and 


dark, with one or two dull lamps, which 5 
| ſhed a pale and glimmering light upon the 


awful ruinous place around: The choir 5 
was ſhut up on every ſide with planks, fo 


that. I could not ſee into it. The religious 


were at their devotion within the choir; 
and J heard them ſing, the moſt mournful 
and dolorous cuineagbãn it is poſſible to con» 


ceive. The ſounds were ſorrowful, and 


ſlow; and the hollow voices, at the con- 
eluſion of each verſe, ſeemed murmuring 
to die away, vibrating through the long 
deep ſolitudes and awful cells. I felt a 
ehill diffuſe itſelf through my whole frame, 
and conceived a melancholy terror; ſuch 
A one as Spencer felt, when he deſcribed 
the cave « Ae in his Faerie 28 7 5 


Aer 0 
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After 0 Ae the two religious con- 


1 aucted me back in ſolemn filence to the 
| Little room from whence they had brought 


e. On entering the room, I forgot 


myſelf a little, and could not help expreſſ. 


ing my ſurprize by word of mouth to one 
of my conductors. But I immediately 


perceived my imprudente. He bowed 


his head, andi made the ſign of the croſs 
upon bis breaſt; and ſignifie+ by ſigns, 


that I was guilty of a profanation by having 
uttered my thoughts. The other made a 


ſign to me to be feated; when opening his 
prayer. book, with a meſt melanchoby tone 


of voice, he read over me a long Latin 


prayer: after which, they turned from 


me, and departed. I. had not remained 


many minutes by mſelf, when another re- 
ligious entered, and with the politeſt air 
in the world, aſked me, was there any 
thing he could do to ſerve me? I affure 
you 
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you I found it very agreeable, to meet 
with a man to whom I could ſpeak. He 
aſked me, if I wiſhed to ſee any more of 
the albey? and told me; that my horſe 
was taken care of by one of the religious: 
and that I ſhould be ſatisfied to ſtay in the 
convent until the next day. He conduct- 
ed me to ſee the refectory where the reli- 
gious dine. In the refectory I ſaw a num- 
ber of brown earthen veſſels and wooden 
ſpoons, which they uſe at their repaſts. 
He ſhewed me the dormitories or cells in 
which they ſleep; each cell appeared a 
moſt wretched hovel, having for furniture 
2 hard plank, with a ſtraw mat, a pillow 
ſtuffed with ſtraw, and a very coarſe 
quilt ;- on which theſe ſorrowful beings 
ſleep without ever taking off their cloaths. 
He informed me that they retire to their 
cells at eight of the clock in ſummer, and 

at ſeven in winter. And that they never 
| drink 
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| daink wine, or beer, or any other ſpin 
tuous liquor, nor ever eat any kind of 
animal food; and live merely on water 
and ſome herbs and rote x reſi hou: 
even mere or E | 


"- 
2 
. 


We next went to ſee the environs of 
the abbey. Here I ſaw the greater part 
of the valley more er leſs in à ſtate of 
cultivation; due, as my conductor inform 
ed me, to the labour of the monks. Iheßỹß 
riſe at two of the clock after midnight; and 
remain at prayers in the chapel, until four 
or five after which, they work at the 
ſpade, harrow, &c. for the ſpace of an 
hour and a half; and labour in the ſame 
manner for another hour and a half after 
dinner. During their labour they obſerve 
the moſt rigid ſilence; eſteeming it abſo- 
Jute blaſphemy to open their lips. Al- 
though fatigued by labour, they never 
Po g | ſit 


ſit down to take reſt: which muſt be ex- 
tremely mortify ing. to men, who. never 
drink any kind of fermented liquors, and 
only take once a day a bit of brown bread, 
with a cup of water, and a fmall plate of 
roots, or herbs, or perhaps "haricots, or 
full grown kidney beans, always the pro- 
duce of their own labour. In the heat of- 
the day when any of the monks finds him 
ſelf much exhauſted from his work, he 
does not preſume to ſpeak, but makes a 
ſign to to the pere abbe, by putting his 
hand to his mouth; on which he generally 
Is permitted to drink 2 little water. 


. We Hs went to ſee the bo Gal 3 of 
the monks. I obſerved there ſeveral woo- 
den. croſſes, which marked the ſpots, in 
which different bodies of the religious were 
interred. Among the ſtones and croſles 
Lopſerved v two of che monks, who were 


digging 
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digging in ſeparate trenches or graves. 
My conductor here informed me, that 
when any of them fall ſick, they take no 
manner of care of themſelves; nor have 
they any phyſician belonging to the ab- 
bey; for they thing it impious to attempt 
to cure themſelves, when God aſſlicts them 
with diſeaſes, and wiſhes to call them from 
the world. When they perceive them- 
ſelves near their laſt moments, they ſtretch 
themſelves in cinders and aſhes, and meet 
their end with aſtoniſhing reſolution, even 
ſmile in the agony of death. He alſo in · 
formed me, that each of the religious digs 
the grave in which himſelf is to be buried; 
and even ſome of them ſleep in their graves 
at night: and that the two religious 1 
perceived, were then employed at opening 
the cold earth for this gloomy purpoſe, 
| 251 (19-44: Sat! K e 
I approached to view one of theſe un- 
common perſons. He appeared to be a 
| man 


% 
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man of about thirty years of age: and had 


ſomething noble and intereſting in his. | 


mien, though pale and haggard: pining 
melancholy and dark deſpair ſeemed to fit 
heavy on his brow. He appeared to dig 
with ardour, wiſhing his laſt hour were 


come, and that the cold earth would open 


and embrace him for ever. He did not 


take any notice of me, nor even perceive 
me, when I approached; for his whole 


ſoul ſeemed engaged in opening his long 
home. Perhaps, ſaid I, his hands have 
been ſtained with the blood of his aged 
father, or wrongfully ſuſpecting his gentle 


ſiſter, of diſhonouring his family, he has 


laid violent hands upon her. Or rather, 
perhaps, his days are embittered by ſlight- 
ed and unhappy love. I thought I faw 
the unfortunate, the deſperate Romeo, 

tearing open the grave to lay himſelf by 
bis much loved Juliet. Never in my life 

Vol. II. * did 


| 
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did I ſee any thing ſo ſhockingly ſorrow- 
ful. I pitied him from my very heart: 
I felt my eyelids ſwell with tears—1 turn- 
£d from him, and gave vent to * 
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Paris, Auguſt 21ft, 


— 


Or ; returning to dhe cloiſter with my 


friend the monk, he told me many things 


reſpecting theſe ſolitary mortals. He ſaid, 
that two brothers had lived in the abbey 


for twelve years, without knowing that 
they were together; ſo rigidly is their 
ſilence and other auſterities obferved ; 
until the elder brother at confeſſion de- 
cared to the father abbot, his regrets and 
Years for the falvation of his brother, who 
he had left expoſed to the temptations of 
the world. The father abbot was ſo af- 
fecked with this incident, that he brought 


him to his brother, and permitted them 


to embrace. Sir, ſaid the gentleman 
who informed me of all theſe things, they 
F 2 _ - for- 
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forſake and deſpiſe the vanities and riches 
of this world for the pure love of God. 
They cannot find a ſtronger teſtimony of 
their ſenſe of gratitude and affection to the 
* Almighty, than thus voluntarily to under- 

go theſe temporary mortifications, deter- 
mined to brave all manner of woes for the 
love of God. And as they have their 
eternal happineſs in view, are they not 
truly wiſe, to facrifice to the adoration of 
our Heavenly Father, this miſerable life, 
which is a mere nothing in compariſon | 
to an eternity of glory? Would to God, 
that I could have the grace , to perſuade 

you, to turn your eyes from the falſe and 
| ſenſual pleaſures of this life, and dedicate * 
a pure and contrite heart to the love of 
God; to the adoration of that Being of 
Beings, who promiſes to us, unworthy 
' mortals, infinite joys hereafter. Youſeem, 
young ſtranger, to have a melancholy in 

| Jour 
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your beat and depend upon it, that if 
any ſin oppreſſes you, you never will find 
peace of mind; until you't make peace with 
God; until you lift up your mind from 
all terreſtrial things, and conſecrate your- 
ſelf to God; by a life of mortification and 
penance.” F could not refrain from ſmil- 
ing at this advice. I thanked: the good. 
man for his affection; yet could not help 
telling him, that I thought it would be 
leſs pleaſing to the. Divinity, to mortify 
myſelf, than to uſe, and enjoy the plea- 
fures of this life, which he has ſo bounti- 
fully laviſhed upon us : that I hoped to be 
of ſervice to my parents and family ; ; to- 
marry an amiable wife, and get a houſe 
full of children. Yet I was ſorry for hav- 
ing faid ſo. much; for I ſaw it gave him 
pain: he caſt down his eyes moſt mourn- 
fully, and croſſing himſelf, made me A 
reverence, and departed. 


F 43; | 1 ob- 
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| ede on the walls of the cloiſter, 
dormitories, . and refectory, a variety of 
Gothic adages and ſacred inſcriptions ; ; 
fuch a8, reſpice finem, ſilentium perpetuum, 
&c. Over the door of the refectory are 
written theſe verſes: 


© Quelque Lak Hale an (erect is por Belts 
Eſt le feul mets'qu on en, tout "Oy ſur-la 
D 4c ble 336 15: | 
C*eſt bien peu, mais le corps ne dene n 
Quand le coeur vit et ſe ſent plein 
De Vamour d'un objet infiniment aimable. 


Tired of reading the inſcriptions, I was 
conducted to a chamber, where FE met an 
old monk with a very long beard. He 
made a ſign to me, to ſit down to table; 
and placed before me ſome haricots, an 
omelet, and a bottle of wine; ; which are 
the things with which they entertain ſuch 


rangers as come to viſit the abbey.— 
Weng 
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Having ſat for ſome time at table in the 
moſt mournful ſilence, I was conducted 
by the dumb, long bearded Cenobite, to 
one of the chambers where the ſtrangers 
ſleep. At two of the clock, after mid- 
night, the ſame perſon with his long beard, 
came to awaken me. He held a lanthorn 
in his hand, which he ſhook, at the ſame 
time pointing to his knees; but as I had 
neither curioſity” nor devotion enough, to 
go and ſpend two or three hours in a damp - 


old church, I anſwered him in his own © 


language, that is by ſigns, that 1 prefer- 
red re” where 1 Was. | 


The abbey of la Trappe was founded 
by Rotrou, Comte de Perche, in 1140, 
in the reign of Lewis VII. on account cf 
a vow he had made when in danger of 
being ſhipwrecked,. to build a monaſtery 
on his return; and to- fignify to poſterity, 
F 4 the 
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the occafion of the foundation, he con- 
trived, that the roof of the entire church 
mould repreſent the keel of a veſſel turn. 
ed upſide down. 


N 


— 


1 


in the ancient times of barbarity, the | 


monks of la Trappe were renowned for 
their, religious. mortifications, and the auf. 
terity of their lives. But in the: midſt of 
the civil wars, and the Engliſſr inyaſions, 
they degenerated much from their former 
mortifications,.. 


— 


Armand- Jean le Bouthillier de Rancé, 


one of the moſt gallant gentlemen of his 
age, had fallen deeply in love with a moſt 
beautiful lady, named Madame de Mont- 
bazon. On her dying ſuddenly, he aban- 
doned himſelf to ſorrow and deſpair, Ie 
fled to the moſt ſolitary woods, invoking 
the. ghoſt of the fair Montbazon, with all 


* 


the 
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the enthuſiaſm of unfortunate and roman. 
tic love. At length, beſtowing his entire 
fortune to alms-houſes and hoſpitals, he 
went in a manner to bury himſelf alive in 
the monaſtery of la Trappe; where he 
eſtabliſned a reformation, and reduced the- 
monks to their Primitive auſterity, to eter- 
nal en W 


234 i. > 


The Abbey of a Trappe appears always- 
to have been the retreat of unfortunate. and 
deſpairing lovers. It: was here, the gal- 
lant Comte de Comminge, ſuppoſing the 
beautiful Adelaide to be no more, took re- 
fuge, to cheat his ſorrows by religious 
occupations. And Bere likewiſe, his fair 
Adelaide was ſoon after admitted in the 
diſguiſe of a monk, and lived in alt the. 
auſterity of the abbey. She knew her: 
lover, though diſguiſed in the habit of a 
monk, and emaciated hy 25 and morti- 
| _— 4 fication = 
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| fication yet the ſacred ties of her religion 
forbade! her to reveal herſelf; until ex- 
hauſted by the exceſſive mortifications and 
auſterity of the place, and diſtracted by 
ungovernable and unhappy love, ſhe died, 
auc left the monks in aſtoniſhment, to find 
: a female. amongſt them, and left Com-. 
minge, overwhelmed with love, ſorrow, 
and deſpair. He ſoon after retired from 

- the convent, and ſpent the remaining years. 
of his life a ſolitary hermit. in the deſert. 


The ſorrows of the lovely Adelaide and 
the Comte de Comminge, have afforded 
2 = ſubject for a. tragedy on the French 
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8 Paris, Auguſt 25th. 


8 INCE J wrote to you. my laſt letter, 
I have been to ſee the. chateau of Chantilly, 
the ſeat of the Prince of Conde. We could 
not paſs through the city of St. Dennis, 
without going to fee the monuments, and 
the treaſure. of the abbey. The church of 
the abbey on the interior, appears one of 
the moſt. light and delicate pieces of Gothic 
architecture that I have ſeen. It was in. 
this church, that the immortal Henry IV. 
of France read his recantation. He uſed 
to ſay, that · of all the cannons made uſe of 
by him, to vanquiſfi the league and gain 
the crown of France, he found the cannon 


of the mals, to be the. moſt ſucceſsful. - 


The. 


i 
| 
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Ihe abbey of St. Dennis has long been! 
the Mauſoleum of the kings of France. 
But the monuments are by no means equal 
to thoſe of Weſtminſter abbey: That of 
Turenne is the moſt admired. Two emble- 
matical figures in white marble ſeem to 
deplore the loſs of this great man; who 
_ caſed in armour, expires between them at 
the baſe of a NH | | 


The treaſure of the er is bens 
in large buffets all round a room. It 
conſiſts of golden eroſſes ſet with precious 
ſtones, ſeveral vaſes of great value, ſome 
golden axmour, and. the crowns worn by 
the different ſovereigns of France. I ad- 
mired the ſumptuouſneſs of the crowns; 
yet none appeared to me ſo remarkable as 
thei iron crown of Charlemagne. | 


Parting from St. Dennis, we nerived* 


early at Chantilly, after paſſing through a 
moſt 
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moſt noble foreſt. The <tc is à great 
pile of Gothie building, with huge xound- 
towers at the angles to ſerve as baſtions. 
The venerable aſpect of this groupe of. 
Gothic caſtles, dark and ſolemn; in the 
middle of a fine ſheet: of water, impreſſes. 
the beholder: with awe and admiration. — 
It appears antique, ſalema and romantic; . 

and the nobleſt. piece of Corinthian archi- 
tecture does not appear ſo awful and ma- 
jeſtic as the antique walls and ramparts. 
of Chantilly. They recalled to my mind 
the times of our anceſtors, when each 
fierce baron governed his vaſſals with abſo- 
lute ſway, and ſecure in his ſtrong caſtle, 
deſied the neighbouring lords. Every 
thing ſerved. to inſtil into my mind a pleaſ- 
ing dread; particularly the. hall of arms, 
and the very armour which. was worn in 

the field of battle by Joan, the maid of. 
Orleans. I. ame thought myſelf en- 

chanted, 


— 
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chanted many - centuries back, and that] 
beheld the haughty Momorancies armed in 
compleat ſteel; ſurrounded by their hardy 


vaſſals, and the —_— errant terrible. 
pn Bee ee * 


The apartments of thi caſtle are grid, | 
4108; antique, and gloomy. In one part 


| 'of the caſtle is/a fine muſeum of antiqui- 


Hes and We n A 


— 


The ſtable of Chantily is the admira- 


tion of foreigners. It conſiſts of a grand 


Hall arched with ſtone; and is far more 
magnificent than any of our churches in 


Ireland ; even a more noble ſtructure than 
our paxliament-houſe. The two entrances 
are ſituated facing to one another at each 
extremity. On each ſide are ranged the 
ſtalls for three hundred horſes, with the 
the Ka name 15 each beaſt OT" over his ſtall. 


High 


* 
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High © over the ſtalls a gallery bordered 
with paliſades, runs all round this magni-- 
ficent hall or ſtable. In this gallery, as 
I have been informed, the Prince has 
frequently dined with foreigners. of diſtinc- 
tion. In the middle of the ſtable, is a. 
fountain and reſery oir, equally beautiful: 
and. convenient. 


As the grapes are at preſent nearly ripe, 
and the vintage approaches, the country 
muſt appear charming and delightful; and: 
therefore I have reſolved to make an ex. 
curſion into the province of Burgundy, 
wn I ſhall remain for the vintage. 
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| Fountainbleau, Angult 16. 


175 HAVE arrived here, after a ol — 
able rides and aye. ſeen every thing re- 
| markable | in che palace and e 


The palace of Fountainbleau is a great 
pile of buildings, erected at different times, 
and for the moſt part in à very poor taſte. 
The gardens are in the old French geo- 
metrical faſhion, and in a moſt neglected 
and ruinous ſituation. 


What is wanted at Verſailles; is in pro- 


fuſion at Fountainbleau. Foreſts, rocks, 
and waters, ſeem to have agreed to meet 
here, to form, I may lay, a miracle of 
beauty, in the wild rurality of the ſitua- 


1 OC jR AN C Beit 7 . 113 : 
tion. It is one of theſe happy ſpots, where 
Nature ſhews, herſelf truly A d and 
infinitely E to art. Ts 


Hor nature here, 
Wanton'd as in her prime, and play'd at will 
Her virgia fancies, pouring forth more ſweet,. _ 
Wild above rule or art, enormous bliſs. 


From the windows of the palace the 
proſpects are: abſolutely. enchanting. Im- 
mediately under me, I beheld the gardens. 
and ponds; beyond: which appeared the 
foreſt on every fide, and great pieces of 
water here and there ſhining among the 
woods and hills. The foreſt moved by the 
wind, reſembled the ſea in eternal mo- 
tion, with waves ſucceeding waves; be- 
yond- which a chain of hills terminated 
the. view, with their naked ſummits riſing 
above the woods and encruſted over with 
FS | innu-. 
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tiful grandeur to the ſcene. 
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innumerable little rocky pyramids. The 
evening ſun, which ſeemed to deſcend' 


behind the hills,  diffuled' a golden blu 
through the heavens, and added a beau- 
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Dijon, September bh. 


I am now. at - Dijon i in Burgundy, which: 
was anciently the reſidence of the Dukes, 
before this province became united to the 
dominions of the French crown. Dijon 
is the capital of the. province, is a very 
neat and pretty town, and contains above. 


twenty; thouſand. inhabitants. 


The city 1s 1 circular, and is for- 
tified with ramparts, baſtions, ditches, and 
outworks. The ramparts of the body of 
the place are planted with trees, and make 

a moſt agreeable walk. of about a.Frefich 

league all round the town, commanding 
a very fine proſpes. of the adjacent coun- 


try 
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try, and particularly of the chain of hills 
called the Cote, on which are produced 
ſome of the beſt wines in the province. 

. Beſides the walks upon the ramparts, 
the citizens have two or three other very 


- agreeable ones. Let I think that fo many 


public walks have an inconvenience for 


the companies are ſeparated upon them, 
which cannot be ſo ſociable, : as i wed 
were united _ one. 


| ' The inhabitants of Cork have reaſon to 
beaſt. of their Mardike walk. The ſitua- 
tion and proſpects are uncommonly beau- 
tiful; yet I imagine, they would appear: 
to much more advantage, if the walk were 
unequally ſerpentine, and planted with 
different kinds of trees, which would af-- 
ford more variety, and ſome of them re- 
tain their verdure all the winter. This 
> i | would. 
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would be more agreeable to the modern i 
taſte in gardeni 


and indeed to nature. 
At the end of this beautiful walk, inſtead 
of an obeliſk for the eye to reſt upon, 
which would not at all hide a fine rural 
proſpect of the river and hills; they have 
built a great heavy houſe acroſs, which 
very much reſembles an hoſpital or a cha- 
rity ſchool, and the walk before it an ave- 
nue. Probably it was the ſame architect 
who built the gaols of the ſame town: for 
they ſomewhat reſemble Mardike tavern, 
being built acroſs the way, to obſtruct the 

proſpect, and a free current of air, which 


muſt be peculiarly noxious in a city like 


Cork, built upon marſhes, the air foggy, 
and at certain times corrupt by the effluvia 
from all the blood and offals of the beeves 
killed during the ſeaſon of ſlaughtering. 
I cannot conceive what could have tempt- 
ed the architect to build the gaols in ſuch 

5 ws a ſitua- 
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he intended them as ornarffnts t to the city, 


he muſt have been egregiouſſy miſtaken; 
for a priſon is always a place of horror, 
the habitation of the moſt miſerable of 
mankind, and can never appear a Lops, | 


ſpectacle to a man of humanity. 


We have Wwe very fine oublic buildings 
in Dublin, and the perſons who planned | 
them, moſt unqueſtionably muſt have pol- | 


ſeſſed both taſte and genius : yet it muſt be 
confeſſed, that at preſent the generality of 
our architects are moſt intolerable bung. 


lers, and have not any idea of the exqui - 
ſite morſels of architecture at Rome and | 


other places abroad. They even make a 


trade of cheating their employers; and ge- 


nerally compute the expence of a building 


before hand, after ſuch a manner, that 
when the work is compleated, the coſts 


arc 


A fabution; like the Chatelet at Paris. IFT 
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are frequently found to amount to double 
the ſum which had been propoſed. I wiſh' 
it were poſſible to eſtabliſh a ſchool for 
architecture in Ireland. Into ſuch a ſchool, 
none but young perſons ſhould be re- 
ceived, poſſeſſing a remarkable taſte for 
drawing from their earlieſt years; for we 
may be convinced, that a perſon: who has 
a taſte for drawing, has alſo a taſte for 
architecture; and in this ſtudy, if there 
be not a natural inclination, a ſpiritual 
ſomething, unknown and unpoſſeſſed by 
the generality of men; art can do no- 
thing, it may improve, rectify, and refine 
a taſte, but can never generate taſte in 
any one whatever. I could likewiſe wiſh, 
that ſuch young perſons as ſhould be moſt 
approved of in the ſchool, ſhould be ſent - 
on the public expence, to compleat their 
ſtudies at Rome, as is the-cuſtom of the 
academy of architecture in Paris. Such 
| an 
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_ an. inſtitution would bei:of great conſe. 
-quence to the ſtate; for after cultivation | 
and commerce, there are few things more 0 
worthy: of our attention tha architectute. 


It is of infinite convenience to individuals, i 
= and when executed ina. maſterty ſtile, 
| Lives foreigners a moſt flattering idea of a 


peqple, and remains to Se a e , 
j melt of taſte an nee I; 


ö 
= 


n 5 ; 
| Dun itt 105 | t 
1 Such ladies and e go upon K 
the continent, ſhould never leave their 6 
native country, without having acquired W , 
ſome knowledge ef architecture: for the IM , 
fine buildings upon the continent are among fi 
the principal curioſities worthy of being 
ſeen and remembered, and without ſome | 
notion of architecture, a perſon cannot ar 
feel even half the pleaſure that he other de 
wile would, on ſeeing theſe beautiful edi de 
r 2 1 K B d to 
| Nos, 
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Now, that I talk of architecture, I can- 


not help mentioning, the tall lender round 
towers which are ſtill to be ſeen in many x 


parts of our iſland. Of all the buildings 


in the world they are the ſimpleſt, and at the 
ſame time not without beauty and propor- 
tion. It is diſputed by Sir James Ware 
and others, for what uſe they were intend- 
ed, and in what age, and by what people 
they were erected. Some antiquarians 
have ſuppoſed that they were intended for 
belfreys z 3 and others have pretended: that- 
they were the retreats of certain hermits, 
or religious anchorets : but neither of theſe 
TOW is me mo IRE: 4 


From the narrow ns, al round, 
and riſing at certain; intervals, it is evi- 
dent that there were ſpiral, flightstof woo- 
den ſtairs in them to the very top. At the 


top of each of the round towers, the win- 
Vor. 1 | 8 


dows 
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dos are different in form and polls 

from the lower ones, being  confiderably 
larger, to the number of four, and fituated 
on a level exactly oppofite to one andtker. 
"Theſe," with other conſiderations, induce 

me to'think, that they were intended for 

Seacons;' or "lighthouſes; and being very 
all and remarkable edifices; they were 
the beſt means hit pollibly could be de- 

viſed, for the dfrection of travellers both 
by h and night, in a country over. run 
with Woh and vithour SOT or 
5 "roads: | | 5 87557 be 5 
1973: Lo pF f 
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Some perſons i imagine, that if cer were 
intended for light-houſes, they always 
Would have been built upon hills, and 
not ſeemingly ': at Baeard as they are. 
'Yet I ſhould be very much forprized, if 


they were always fituated upon elevated 


5 places. For they were not intended to 


diffuſe 
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diffuſe a light like the lamps in a city, but 
to ſerve as ſignals to direct people to a 
town, to the reſidence of a chief, or to a 
fair, which moſt certainly were not always 
upon the fummit of hills, 7” 


There is one of theſe round towers upon 
the rock of Caſhel. Like the others it is 
very tall, and diminiſhing in its diameter as 


it riſes like the ſhaft of a pillar, and is ſur- 


mounted by a conical roof of ſtone. On 


the whole appearing grand, yet ſimple, 


and without any of thoſe whimſical ſculp- 
tures and futile ornaments, with which 
the Gothic architecture ſo very much 
abounds. Near to this round tower is a 

moſt remarkable edifice, called by the 
people of the place, King Cormick's Hall; 


probably from Cormack, one of the old 


lriſn chiefs, who reſided there about the 
beginning of the tenth century, two hun- 
5 dred 
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Ared and ſeventy years before the Engliſh 
invaſion. - King Cormack's hall is built of 
free-ſtone, a ſtone not common in that part 
of the country; but the old cathedral ad. 
joining to it, is built of a blue lime-ſtone, 
and is evidently of a much more modern 
date. As there is no part of the building 
made of free ſtone, but King Cormack's 
hall, and the round tower; as the ſtones 
of both appear to have been cut in the ſame 
manner, with'a hatchet; and as the round 
tower correſponds to the caſtles on each 
ſide of King Cormack's hall, I think it is 
more than probable, that they were built 
at the ſame time. Now, if it is poſſible to 
determine, in What age King Cormack's 
Hall was built; I think, we may know to 
_ what people, and to what time we are in- 
_Yebted for theſebeautiful I the bn 
a tower. 5 
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EKing Cormack's hall does not in any 
reſpect, reſemble the Gothic buildings. — 
It is built in a moſt ſingular manner, with - 
out a foundation, and yet is ſo firm, as to 
land to the prefent time. The arches are 
very neat, and all ſemicircular; but not 
one of them, nor any part of the edifice, / 
in the ogee faſhion of the Goths : which 
ew, that it muſt have been built before 
the Iriſh became acquainted with Gothic 
architecture. Whether Cormack's hall 
was intended for a Heathen, or Druidical 
temple, or for the aſſemblies of the Iriſh: 
«hiefs, I cannot determine; but think; that 
when it was in repair, though not very 
extenſive, it muſt have appeared really 
ſplendid and — 


Originally, beßdes the . in "Drs . 
mack's hall, there were but two or three 
— ſmall perforations to admit light; 


8 3 which. 
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Ared and ſeventy years before the Engliſh 
invaſion, King Cormack's hall is built of 
free-ſtone, a ſtone not common in that part 
of the country; but the old cathedral ad. 
joining to it, is built of a blue lime-ſtone, - 
and is evidently of a much more modern 
date. As there is no part of the building 
made of free ſtone, but King Cormack's 
hall, and the round tower ; as the ſtones 
of both appear to have been cut in the ſame 
manner, with a hatchet 3 and as the round 
tower correſponds to the caſtles on each 
ſide of King? Cormack's hall, I think it is 
more than- probable, that they were built 
at the ſame time. Now, if it is poſſible to 
determine, in what age King Cormack's 
Hall was built; I think, we may know to 
what people, and to what time we are in 
debted for theſebeautiful edifices, the Iriſh 
ound towers. | 
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King Cormack's hall does not in any 
reſpect, reſemble the Gothic buildings. — 
It is built in a moſt ſingular manner, with- 
out a foundation, and yet is ſo firm, as to 
{and to the prefent time. The arches are 
very neat, and all ſemicircular ;- but not 
one of them, nor any part of the edifice, / 
in the ogee faſhion of the Goths: which 

| hew, that it muſt have been built before R 
; the Iriſh became acquainted with Gothic 1 
architecture. Whether Cormack's hall 
was intended for a Heathen, or Druidical 
temple, or for the aſſemblies of the Iriſh 
«hiefs, I cannot determine; but think, that- 
when it was in repair, though not very 
extenſive, it muſt have appeared really, - 
iplendid and grand. 
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Originally, beſides the Sins in "Des 
mack's hall, there were but two or three 
2 ſmall perforations to admit light; 


8 3 which. 
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which makes it appear probable, that they - 


were - unacquainted with glaſs in Ireland, 
when this was built. | 


7 


The rdifce 3s adoraed with an immen- 
ſity of ſculpture, both wi hin and. without. 


Over the prineipal entrance, charged with 


a profuſion of zigzag work, which though 


ſomewhat heavy, is executed with a great 
deal of taſte; is the repreſentation of a 
centaur, diſcharging ' an arrow from his 
bow at a lion, or ſome more monſtrous 
animal. But on any part of the huilding, 
either on the inſide or on the outſide, there 
is no figure, which bears the ſmalleſt re- 


| femblance to a croſs, or to any thing 


Chriſtian. Around one of the principal 
arches is a very uncommon ornament, 


being a continued row of the repreſenta 


tions of the heads of men, horſes, bulls, 
&c. which appearing very conſpicuous, 


gives 


m 
— 
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gives the place much the air of ſomething 
W and idolatrous. 
The three- quarter pillars placed over. te 
fmall arcades. within, are ſurmounted by 
capitals, which bear ſome reſemblance to 
the Ionic, And. ſome of them are carved 
like the heads of men, lions, &c.. . The 
whole building bears. a ſtriking reſem- 
blance to the Eaſtern: architeQure, before: 


it was reduced into orders by the Greeks :: 


which I have been induced to think, by 
inſpeQing the plans and. pictures of the 
ruins/in Tower Egypt. This ſimilitude in 
the architecture makes me imagine, that 
there is ſome foundation for what Doctor 
Keating has tranſeribed, relative to colo- 
nies from Scythia and Egypt having invad- 
ed Ireland; At any rate, this edifice is 
the moſt remarkable antiquity in the king- 
dom, be it of the ancient Celts or whom 
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it may, and moſt certainly deſerves to be 
preſerved from i its preſent ſtate of ruin. a 


Len XIV. offered a reward to any per. 


ſon who mould! invent another order of ar. 


chitecture, independent of the five; and 
Ro. perſon could be foundcapable of invent. 
ing another. Now, J think, that if there 
ſeems to have been any other order of ar. 
chiteQure in the world, beſides thoſe uni⸗ 
verſally known, it muſt be very worthy 


of our attention. And the zigzag work 


with which this particular ſtile of archi- 
tefture abounds, is not unworthy of 2 
more refined age; and would appear to 
much advantage in the architecture of 
bridges, and grottos, orangeries, and build- 


ings of a fimilar nature in gardens, &c, 


I have heard, that there is a piece of ar- 

chiteQure in Scotland, attributed to the 

ancient Celts. | 1 Ka ſome perſon may 
| com- 
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compare the plans and architecture of it 
with King Cormack's hall, which pro- 
bably may throw ſome light upon The: 
ba ans 


In fine, 1 am of opinion, that the round 
towers in Ireland were intended for beacons 
or light-houſes; and that they have an ori- 
Y gin prior to the introduction. of Chriſtia- 
; nity or Gothic architecture in the iſland. ; 
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Riches are aiftributed almoſt'a as une- 
qually- in France as they are in the ſouth 
of Ireland. The nobility live in affluente 
and luxury, and the | peaſantry are pobr 
and opprefſed. Yet luxury has been very 
little known among the nobility of France, 
till within theſe two laſt centuries. The 
ancient barons, and even kings, lived im- 
merſed in ſtrong caſtles, full of dark and 
nartow paſſages, and ſurrounded by dit- 
cheb: in ſhort, their dwellings were not 
muth more commodious than modern 
dungeons, as we may ſee by their ruins at 
| the preſent day. N 


1 have obſerved ſeveral Gothic caſtles, 
Ka through the provinces of Cham- 
- paigh 


1. 
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paign and, Burgundy, They are in gene- 
ral built after the ame model, „ The main 
part of, the caſtle i is 2: ſquare, or Parallelo- 
gram, with two, round cafilgs. at the ex- 
teme or oppoſite angles. Thus the two+ | 
other angles become ſalient angles, raked ; 
by the:fire of the ty: round caſtles, which 
ſerve. as baſtigns, ;, The points of theſe a- 
lient angles are alſo, further ſecured by the 
Gothic: jet. outs or machicoulis, which, are 
not uncommon over the angles 2 and gates 
of ancient caſtles, and khrough which 
ſtones, &c. could be thrown, down vpgn: 
the aſſailants, incaſe they ſhould approach 
0 break through the wall... This form of 
building appears moſt lingularly aukward, i 
pet is extremely ingenious: and 1 do not 
delieve, that any engineer in the univerſe 
could .deyiſe.,a thing. more effe&ual and 
ſimple, to fortify a ſingle houſe, without 
going to far greater expence. For it would 
ür. 0 Fs be 
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be impoſſible equally well to defend any 


other figure, with only” two baſtions— 
Were we even to chüſe a triangle, which 
18 a figute. with a lefs nu mber of fides than 
A ſquare, and endeavour to defend it with 
two baſtions; . one curtain would be raketl 
by the fire of che two baſtions, while each 
"of the two other curtains would be raked 


by the fire of only one; and conſequently 
the place would be leſs defended in one 


part than in another. Beſides, the baf- 
tions themſelves wou 10 be more expoſed 


2 the baſtions 6f A ſquare, being fituat- 
d at the points of acute angles, and « con- 


| 2 ſequently not _ ſufficiently defended 


wo 


by the curtains. If on the contrary, a 
figure with a greater number of ſides than 
a ſquare * ſhould be made choice of; for 
example, a pentagon, it would be abſo- 
lutely impoffible to defent it with leſs than 
three vaſtions, "_ conſequently a greater 

| e num- 
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number of men; yet even then, it would 
not be equal in its defence, being better 
raked at one ſide than at any other, and 
conſequently affording an open to the af. 
failants. Thus, on the beſt. and ſureſt 
principles, no manner of fortification could 
be choſen more ſecure and more œcono- 
mical, than the caſtles I mention. The 
old caſtles in Ireland, although much more 
ſtrongly and ſohdly built, could never be 
capable of holding out ſo well, being in 
general ſimply round or ſquare, without 

any thing like baſtions to rake them; and 
muſt have depended for defence on their 
own ſimple fire, and that of the outworks, 7 
But the old caſtles of Champaign and Bur- | 
gundy would be defenſible in themſelves, 


even though they * not have wy 
outworks at * N r 


It is prong * At farce. barons 
who lived in * ſtrong caſtles, were not 


accuſ- 


* 
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atouſtomed, like the modern French, .t» 
ſpend the greater paft of. theit: Jjve$:at the 
toilet, at table, and at cards. Far from 
it : they were a hot-headed, hardy, igno- 
rant, ſuperſtitious, ſimple, brave, and hol. 
pitable people. In time of peace they 
amuſed themſelves with tilts and tourns - 
ments, covered! with iron armour, and. 
with ponderbus lances in their hands Of 
their hoſpitality, I ned deſire no further 
Proof, than the great 1; table knife of one of 
the ancient dukes of Burgundy, ſtill pre- 
ſerved at the Gardes-meubles in Paris: 
It ſhews, | that the ancient, nobility of 
France had ſome 28 very es on 
1 Ua Nr cg ws | 


. 


1 


7 f f f 
2 2 Lino 


When Henry lil. King: of England, was | 
ads home from Gaſcony, he was re- 
ceived at Paris by St. Lewis, who offered 

to the * 2 his choice of che pa- 

ace 
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Jace in Paris, or the caſtle of the Kaights 
preferred the latter, where he gave a ſump- 
'tyous entertainment to the King and all 
the nobility. The caſtle of the Knights 
Templars is ſtill in being, and as ſtrong 
a3 ever 7 yet in this age is looked upon, 
s uninhabitable, on account of the ſmall 
windows, dark paſſages, narrow ſtairs, 
'znd ſtone chambers, more like vaults for 
interment, than apartments fit for the 
reſidence of à foreign prince. 


Me may have ſome idea of the ſimpli- 
city of the ancient French, from a variety 
of facts, authenticated by their beſt hiſto- 

rians. In the reign of Charles VII. King 
of France, in the winter of the year 1757, 
which was 'ſo- intenſely cold, that many 
perſons were frozen to death, the ladies 
and lords of the court got themſelves drag- 
| . : | ged 
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ged about in barrels, which were vehicles 
very different from a modern vis-a-vis, 
. - Catherine de Medicis was the firſt, that 
ever brought a coach to Paris. There is 

à letter ſtill preſerved. of Henry IV. of 
France, in which he wrote the following 
to Sully, his miniſter of ſtate, who was 
ſomewhat unwell. Je comptois aller vous 
voir; mais. je ne purrai, parceque ma ſen- 
me ſe ſert de ma coche. I intended to go 
to ſee you ;. but I could * for my wiſe 
"making uſe. of my.coach | 


Even in Aa; where I raay ſay al | 

cbr of people at preſent are pampered - 
Wich luxury and eaſe, until within theſe 
three latter centuries, the very lords of 
the realm had not the luxuries of life ſo 
cheap, refined; and commodious, as aur 
common mechanics at preſent. In a bock 
15 6885 by the Society of Antiquaries, 
8 e entitled, 
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entitled, Extracts from a manuſeript, 
dated apud Eltam, menſe Jan. 22. Hen. 
VIII.“ are the following rules, among ſe- 
veral others inſtituted by King Henry VIII. 
to be obſerved in the royal houſhold: 


Officers of — to ſee that all the 
veſſels, as well filver as peuter, aſnen cups, 
and leathern pots, be ſaved and 8 from 
ſtealing. 


All the King's attendants muſt take 
care, not to ſteal any locks, or keys, 
tables, forms, cupboards, or any other 
furniture, out of noblemen's or gentle- 
men's houſes, where he goes to viſit. 


Maſter cooks ſhall employ ſuch ſcullions 
as ſhall not go about naked, nor lie all 


night on the ground before the kitchen 
fire; 


The 


e + + 
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The Queen's maids of honour to have 
a. chet loaf, a manchet, and a gallon of 
ale, and a chine of beef for their break- 
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LETTER XIV. 


Dijon. 


Tus peaſants of Burgundy are in gene- 
ral very poor, on account of the exorbi- 
tant and partial taxes levied upon them, 
and the multitudes of monks and friars, 
' whopoſleſs ſome of the beſt diſtrigts in the 
province; I have no where ſeen land 
better cultivated, than that belonging to 
the religious; yet it is very impolitic, that 
what otherwiſe might be the ſupport of 
the laborious commonalty, with their 
wives and children, ſhould be conſumed 
by bodies of men, who lead a life of the 
moſt perfect inactivity. Nevertheleſs, if 
a number of gentlemen of independent 
fortune, We to "gratify a religious incli- 

nation, 


\ 
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nation, and live together in all the auſte- 
rity of a monaſtery, I do not think, we 
have any right to prevent them. Vet as. 
ſuch things are inimical to the common- 
wealth, to induſtry, and to the propaga- 
tion of mankind,, we ought to diſcourage 
them as much as poſſible through a politi- 
cal view. I am informed that the monks 
and friars of this country, are generally 
perſons who take the habit, becauſe they 
| have'nowther way to live. Some men of 
genius and learning have at times appeared 
amongſt them; yet in general they are a 
people, who do very little more in this 
world, than perform their religious dutics, 
hwy __ drink, and ſleep. * 


"The fellgious hal TEN have | declined 
very much within the ſpace of this latter 
century. I have been told, that the con- 
vent of Cordeliers at Dijon, which had in i 

3 RO x it 
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it near thirty friars about thirty years ago, 
has at preſent but ſeven; and that many 
other religious have fallen away in the 
ſame proportion. The zeal which depo- 
pulated Europe, making ſo many men in 
the bloom of youth and health dedicate 
themſelves to celibacy, has very much 
abated, I am informed that the monks 
here, are not regarded ſo much as they | 
formerly were, nor ſo much domeſticated 

in the houſes of the citizens, nor by any 
means looked upon in the ſame light they 
vore a century, or even forty years ago. 


The French are of fo 8 A. temper, 
that they ſeem not well adapted to religious | 
fadneſs ; for which reaſon perhaps, monaſ- 
tic inſtitutions have had leſs ſucceſs among 
them than i in Spain, where the people are 
folemn and auſtere, and yet romantic to 
excels, This prediſpoſition together with 

the 
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the natural lothfulneſs of the Spaniards, 
made them embrace with ardour, an in. 
ſtitution ſo agreeable to their nature, and 
they have carried it to exceſs; and proba- 
| bly will continue in their religious inclina- 
tion, until their national character ſhall 
change, which is not ſoon to be expected. 
The phlegmatic diſpoſition of the Engliſh 
ſeemed likewiſe to have been well adapted 
d o a monaſtic life; but the turn for induf- 
try among the people, damped the ſpirit 
of auſterity; which, notwithſtanding, was 
once carried very far; and above all, 
the paſſion for liberty and independence, 
and the eternal broils and uproar of a con- 
tending people were not at all agreeable 
to the paſſive obedience, inactivity, and 
- calm retirement of of a cloiſter. But i in 
Ireland we were much better adapted to it, 
being leſs volatile Wan the French, and 
N98 induſtrious than the Engliſh. Our 
* | iſland | 


* 
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iſland teemed with monks, friars, nuns, 
and religious of all orders and denomina- 
tions; and to ſuch an exceſs was carried 
this zeal for a religious life, that the reſt 
of Europe called our kingdom the Iſland 
of Saints. Congellius who built the mo- 
naſtery of Beaunchuir in Ulſter, had above 
twenty thouſand religious in different mo- 
naſteries under his government. This 
monaſtery of Beaunchuir was the greateſt 
in the üntverſe; and in the year 505, con- 


tained above three thorſand monks. The 


almoft- innumerable ruins of abbeys, fria- 
ries, and convents, to be ſeen i in every part 


of the kingdom, ſhew to what a length 
this monaſtic fury was catried, which no- 


| body could believe, if we had not the ruins 


at this day to convince us of it. It appears 


to me, that Ireland was chen i in a deplora- 
ble ſituation- A great part of the wealth 
of the. ſtate was poſſeſled by the religious ; : 
while 
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little commerce carried on was in the hands 


ſeaports of the iſland; a poſſeſſion eaſily 
acquired from the old Iriſh, who were ne. 
ver induſtrious, and n formed, for: a 
life een, War. d ebe 


4 6 . 4 * * 
5 * * ” 2 - 2 of L ＋ . a 


02 the deen 8 Europe was 
immerged in an abyſs of darkneſs and bar- 


barity, the mouks and friars alone poſſeſ. 


ſed the little learning which remained, 


| and all the books and arts of the ancients 
. which eſcaped the devaſtations of the Goths 


and Turks, bave. been preſerved in monaf. . 


teries and convents. The religious being 


the only people who. poſſeſſed any know- 


ledge or learning, were looked up to with 


e we by the reſt of man · 


kind ; 


while the numerous chieftains, or rather 
petty. tyrants, were plundering, raviſhing, 
murdering, and building convents, and the 
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kind; and ſome of theſe un having 
ambition and. pride like other men, found 
it their intereſt, and they perhaps thonght 
it the intereſt alſo. of the church, to keep 
the people in the groſſeſt ignorance. — 
On the eſtabliſhment of the Inquifition in 
France, in the reign of St. Lewis, by the 
counſel; of Toulouſe, it was ſtrictly for- 
didden for any layman to have a bible in 
his houſe, and only permitted the pſalms 
aud brexiary, provided they were-in Latin. 
have been, informed by en authority, 


a; in the Fei o Dijon, which 4 is an 
agreement between a baron, Who could 
not write his name, and the religious of 
the church at Dijon, in which, under hand 
and. ſeal they /promiſed, that for a certain 

quantity of land which he beſtowed upon 
tae church, he ſhould: enter into Heaven,. 
les deux portes deploy, the two gates 
Vor. Ik H throun 
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they pleaſed with the barbarous and fuper- 


* 
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thrown open. And alſo another deed, by 


which a certain lord was to receive” as 


many acres of land in the next world as 
he gave, to the religious i in this. Such Was 
the ignorance of the laity in general in 
thoſe times of darkneſs, that Charlemagne, 
the wiſeſt and greateſt man of his age, 
could neither read or write. All France 
at chat time, as well as the reſt of Europe, 
was a tiſſue of murders, ignorance, and 


| ſuperſtition. ' The clergy were adored and 
feared, but they, like other men, were 


capable of ambition, and did almoſt as 


ſtitious laity. Ibe princes and-chiefs were 
taught, that by founding a convent or 
monaſtery, they became abſolved from the 
moſt dreadful crimes and purchaſed eter- 


nal happineſs. St Elou ſaid one day to 
King Dogabert, mon prince, donnez 


moi * terre de Solignac, enfin bak Jen 
j | ; "__ 
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Fafſe une Echelle par laquelleÞous & moi 
nous meEritons de monter au ciel.“ M. 5 
Prince, give me the land of Solignac, in fine, ; 
that I may make of it a ladder by which you 
ond 1 may deſerve to mount into Heaven. — 
This ladder was a great monaſtery, where 
they eſtabliſhed one hundred and fifty 
monks. By a counſel held at Treſté, in 
the dioceſe of Soiſſons, in the reign of 
Charlemagne, even the miſerable ſoldiers 
- and tradeſmen were obliged to give the 
clergy the tenth part of what they gained 
by their labour : : fays the counſel, „Car 
Pinduſtrie qui vous fait vivre appartient | 
a Dieu : vous lui en devez donc la dixi- 
eme. For the induſtry which males you 
live, belongs to God : you owe him therefore 
the tenth part of it. This was a.ſtrange 
| way of reaſoning ; ; but it' was quite ſatis- 
factory in that age. To ſuch a pitch. of 
— and extravagance were the minds 

e of 
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1 the people worked up at that time, that 
there was nothing ever fo ridiculous which 
they have not equalted. In the reigh of 
Philip I. of France, Pope Urban II. held 
a counfel at Nimes, where the following 
canon was reſolved. Some fooliſh 
WM perſons, through too much zeal, pre- 
« tended that the monks, being dead to 
_ the world to live for God, are unwor- 
10 thy of ſacred functions, ſuch as giving 
< penance, abſolution, and baptiſm - but 
6c they are miſtaken. ........ St. Be. 
„“ nedict has only forbidden the monks to 

cc meddle with temporal affairs, which is 
< equally forbidden to canons.” Both 
e the one and the other are gals for 
— they announce the will of God: but 
« the angelic order is more elevated, for 
* they contemplate God nearer. Have 
ee not the monks ſix wings like the cheru- 


* bims, two RIO by the ſleeves, two 
cc by | 


la) I 
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« by the hood, and two by the reſt of the 


« frock? Here are very plainly proved 
« ſix wings. Therefore we order that 
« thoſe who, riſe againſt the monks for 


this reaſon, be deprived. of their prieſt- 
4 hood, &c.“ 


One cannot look ack into Corman times, 
without. ſuppoſing that the demon of i igno-- 
, rance and nonſenſe. bewitched all the in- 
habitants of Europe, The ſeven EleQor- 
ſhips which abſolutely compoſe the Ger- 
manic empire, were ordained by the Pope's 
bull in honour of the ſeven. candleſticks 
of the Apocalypſe. We may judge of the 
ignorance even of the clergy, when in the 
reign of Charlemagne, a law was made in 
France, by which. the biſhops were for- 
bidden to confer; the order of prieſthood: 
upon any one that could not ſay the Lofts 
Prayer... 


H 3 Ben 
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Even in the cathedral church of N6tre- 
Dame at Paris, they celebrated a ceremo- 
ny which they called The Feftival of Fools. 
Abbe Millot, in his „Elements of the. 
Hiſtory of France,” ſays this feſtival of 
fools was a moſt ſcandalous farce, in which 
the eccleſiaſtics danced naked with marks 
upon their faces, and ſang obſcenities dur- 
ing the celebration of divine ſervice— 
Eudes de Sulli, archbiſhop of Paris, pub- 
liſhed an ordonance againſt this abuſe; 
but it ſubſiſted in deſpite of his prohibition, 
for more than two hundred years. They 
alſo formed another inſtitution, called The 
Feſtival of Aſſes, which if poſſible was more 
extravagant than the feſtival of fools. In 
one part of the ceremony, a young girl 
mounted upen an als, carrying in her arms 
a beautiful infant, went to place it in the 
ſanctuary, while the maſs began, and the 
choir concluded each prayer with a cho- 
; 5 _ 
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rus in imitation of the brayi ing vl aſ- 
ſes! . 


1 have ſeen the copy of an anathema. 
fulminated at Rheims, in theſe words. — 
= D ils ſoient maudits à la ville, maudits 
« à la campagne. Que leurs enfans, leurs 
« terres,. troupeaux.ſoient: maudits avec 
«* eux! Que leurs inteſtins ſe repandent 
come eux de. Pimpie' Arius.! Que tou- 


* tes.le maledictions prononces par Moyſe 


e contre le. Prevaricateurs - tombent ſur 
leur tete.! Qu. ils. ſoient accables de 
* © toutes; les horreurs de la morte Eter- 
e nelle! Qu aucun Chretien ne les ſalue 
« en les rencontrant.! Qu” aucun pretre ne 
* diſe la Meſſe devant eux, ne les confeſſe, 
et ne les donne communion, meme à Par- 
ticle de la mort, s'ils ne vient à la recupi- 
cence.! Qu ils n'aient d' autre ſepult- 
ture que celles des ànes: afin qu'ils 
ä H 4 4 ſoient 
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&« ſoĩent aux generations preſentes &futures 
4 un exemple d'opprobre & malediction * 
May they be curſed in the town, curſed in 
the country! Mi ay their children, their- 
lands, their cattle - be curſed along with. 
them! M ay their inteſtines fall out like thoſe 
of the impious. Arius! M ay all the maledic.. 
tions pronounced by M er again the pre. 
varicators fall upon - their head ! M ay they 
be overwhelmed with "all the horrors of eter- 
nal death. / Ma ay 10 chert iftian ſalute them on 
meeting them! May no prieft fay mafs before 
them, nor confe oſs them, nor give them the 
communion, euen al, the point of death, if they 
& not come to male reparation. Z. M. Tay they 
have no ot her burial il place but ibat of aſe ; ; 
in Fe, may they be to preſent and ' Future 
generations an. example of i Ee! and n ma. 
lediftion.. 5 8 


* * 
4 44 — — — * 


In the bull foltnitated again tlie Em- 
| peror Lewis, in the: year 1346, by Pope 
| | Clement 


Clement VI. is the following excommu- 
nication : ** May the wrath: of God, of 
St, Peter, and St. Paul fall heavy upon 
him in this world, and in the world to 
come! May the earth gape and ſwallow 
him alive: may his memory be eraſed 
from among men: may he be tormented 
in the four elements, and may his chil- 
dren be hutchered by his enemies, even 
before his face! | 


4 : 


The inhabitants of this country appear 
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* 
Dijon, September 1 ath. 


. HE vintage ia to commence here in 
about a week. I intend to go and ſpend 


- fome days in the country, that I may get 


intimately acquainted with the methods 
uſed by this People to preſs and . 
their wines. | 


mucliꝭ more ſprightly, robuſt, and florid 
man the Pariſians, which I think may be 
attributed to their excellent wines. Ido 
not ſay, that I have ſeen in any of theſe 


places ſuch a profuſion of ſine girls, as are 
diſtributed through almoſt every town in 


e and Ireland; yet, there are here 
à variety 
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3 variety of the moſt captivating young 
ladies. They almoſt univerſally have the 
fneſt teeth, and moſt fprightly black eyes 
in the world, and poſſeſs an affability, 
gaiety, and delicate good-humour that 
would make a very ſavage be delighted 
with their preſence. Some of them are 
abſolutely bewitching, and have a certain 
ſomething in their air and manner that. is 
tsut- d rs charmant. 


The are of the young” payſannes of 
Burgundy, and indeed-of moit other parts: 
of France, is truly very neat; pretty, and 
becoming, and . infinitely . more ſo, than- 
the dreſs worn by the women of our com- 
mon people in England and lreland. — 

Their caps are of a far more pretty faſhion, 3 
and the jackets and petticoats frequently 
of ſcarlet, which they wear, appear very 
3 ſmart, and even coquettiſh. The dreſs. of 


* 5 our. 
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our peaſantry, women. appears. aukward;. 


and L may ſay, ſtruttiſh, in compariſon to 
the compact neatneſs of the French. The 
caps worn by our. female peaſants with a 


border tied under the. chin, are very, un: 
becoming. and even disſigure the counte - 


nance. Theſe. caps. are alſo more or leſs. 
expenſive to the poor creatures, and are 


tatally inſufficient ta- defend them from 


the inclemency of the weather. The bon- 
nets, chip-hats, &c. worn by ſome of them 
are alſo; liable. to ſimilar inconvenience. 


The ſtays which many of them wear, are 


exceſſively unnatural, and even diſtort the 
human ſhape, on account of their ſtiffneſs, 


ſtraight form and great length. The long 


bodied gowns worn by them, are alſo 
ſtrutiſh and ill adapted to the human ſſiape. 


Their mantles alſo are leſs commodious 
than almoſt any other, external covering 
that could be invented. Now, ILthink, 


that 


* Ker 1467 
that, if a. dreſs could be: contrived, fon 


nomy, and neatneſs ſhould- bg. united, it 
would not be .unworthy, the attention .of 


ſuch men. of fortune and; conſequence as 
have. generoſity. enough to promgte. the 


happineſs of their fellow. creatures. It is 
a ſubject highly deſerving of our conſidera- 
tion, for the laborious commonalty are 


the very baſis and foundation of the ſtates. | 


und ought. to. be. cheriſhed: by every, one 


As the caps worn hy our female peaſants. 


are unbecoming, expenſive and uſeleſs, I 


think they ſhould totally be abandoned. 
The women fhquld wear their own, hair 
combed. down in ringlets on the ſhoulders, 
as worn by many. of aur young ladies at 
preſent, a manner the moſt ſimple, modeſt, 


beautiful, and. conformable to nature.—- 


them. in Which convenience, uſe, oco-- 
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For coverihg on the head they ſhould wear 
round hats with deep crowns, ſuch as are 
worn in winter by ſeveral of our young 
ladies. Theſe hats would in every reſpect 
be preferable to any other covering for 
the head. They would defend the com- 
plexion from the ſun in ſummer and au- 
tumn, and ſhelter them from the cold and 
rain in winter. Theſe hats likewiſewould 
appear very becoming, and may be either 
fimply-black, or grey edged with brown, 
or of any other fanciful colour; and may 
be further ornamented on holidays, with. 
a broad ribbon or plume of feathers.— 
Theſe hats may be of. felt; yet were they 
of beaver, and exactly ſimilar to theſe 
worn by the young ladies, they would not 
. altogether come ſo expenſive as the . 
e &c. worn at b 


ne of kg they. Maud wear a 
| 0 ſhort veſt made of fuſtian Joubleds, 


are 


or of ſome ſuch thing. Their veſt ſhould” 
have no whale-bone in it, or at any rate, 
have very little. It ſhould be laced on in: 
the manner of a ſtays, but the lacing - 
ſhould be at the fore part, and not at the- 
back, for this latter way would be Oy 


inconvenient... 


Esst the long · bodied gowne, they: 
ftould wear a jacket and petticoat pretty 


much in the French manner. The jacket 


and petticoat may be either of ſtuff, cot- 
ton, cloth, or any other thing found moſt. 
convenient. The jacket, if judged neceſ- 
ſary, may, for ornament; be edged with 
ribbon or. tape of- a different colour. It 
is not neceſſary that the jacket and petti- 
coat be always of the ſame colour, by 
which means this dreſs may often come 
cheaper than the gowns at preſent worn: 
bor a poor girl may perhaps have fufficient 


— 


of one kind, of cloth to make herlelt a 


\- Jacket, and enough of another to, make a 


petticoat, but not a ſufficiency, of either to. 
make a gown. The petticoat ſhould. not 
be tied on with a ſtring, for it would be 
too ſharp, and its preſſure be more or leſs 
detrimental to the conſtitution ; but ſhould; 
be faſtened by a band of above two inches. 
in breadth, to be buckled at the back. — 
This band: or: upper edge of the petticoat, 
ſhould come higher on the waiſt than at. 
preſent cuſtomary; that it ſhould not by 
preſſing upon the hips, impede the circu- 
lation, or. injure the nerves. The petti · 
coat, ſhould, be about five. inches ſhorter. 


than that at preſent in uſe, by which it: 
would appear far neater. and more becom- 


ing, and.infinitely more convenient, eſpe- 


cially as, our, land is ſubject to almoſt 


continual wet. For ornament, the petti- 


. AY: have. a, Harder. or it may be 


mitred 
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mitred with ſtuff of a different colour, 
which would We Wr en and. 
pretty. | 


Inſide this petticoat, they need only wear 

a very ſhort petticoat of doubled flannel, 
or ſomething in the nature of the things 
worn, by: the French women, and which, 
they call betiſe iſe or droles, but by no mpans, 
vith ſo much ſtufling. 


Stockings they may wear of any kind 
they pleaſe, but the uſage of ſtrong thick 
ſocks ſhould be more general than it is, 
to preſerve their feet from the cold and 
damp of ſo wet a; climate. The water 
braſh or water pang, is very common- 
among our peaſantry, and this diſorder is, 
frequently occaſioned. by having the feet: 
for a length of time expoſed. to wet... On. 
the continent, where rain is not fo fre- 

quent- 


i 838 
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quent as in Irelang, and where the pea- 


flants protect their feet from wet and cold 


in winter by their thick ſocks, furs, and 
wooden ſhoes, the diſorder is . abſolutely 


\ 


High- heeled ſhoes would: be extremely 


| inconvenient to the laborious peaſants, 
beſides it is unnatural for women to aug- 


ment their ſtature in ſo aukward and fan- 
ciful a manner. The ſhoes, ſuch as are 


commonly worn by our peaſants, faſtened 
by a ſtring inſtead of a buckle, are far 


more natural and convenient. 


Their bo mould not be Hes 


55 by the fore part of the jacket; but as cuſ-. 


tomary at preſent, may be ſkreened with. 


2 neck. kerchief at will. 


They 


L 
1 
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They ſhould wear an apron, either red 
or blue, or any other colour, rather for 
uſe than ornament. It ſhould be tied on 
round the waiſt with tape, and be pinned 
up to the breaſt as cuſtomary among the 
French, ſo as completely to cover the fore- 
part of th. body from the breaſt down- 
wards. In the forepart of the apron, or 
of the petticoat, ſfiould be a pocket in a 
horizontal direction, and not ſituated at 
the ſide after the very aukward manner in 
which our women . wear — 
. | 


The mantle 70 cloak, ſhauld be entirely 
abandoned, and in lieu thereof, ſhould be 
{\ubſtituted a great coat -of coarſe cloth, 
fitting cloſe to the body, and with long 
ſleeves buttoning cloſe on the wriſt, ex- 
actly ſuch as are worn by many young 
ladies. Theſe great coats, which need only 
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be uſed: in winter and in rainy weather, 


would. more effectually preſerve their per. 
ſans from the inclemency of the ſeaſon, 
appear infipitely more neat and pretty, be 
in every reſpect more convenient, and 


come cheaper than the mantles which are 


at, preſent e worn. 


ribed introduced among our peaſantry, 
it would be productive of infinite benefit. 
And I am, confident, that the bats, great 


coats, and ſocks, would be a means of 


preſerving the health of many, and even 


: ng. ever: of thoglands, 


There i is a 5 in ; the ab of 
Ireland, who, at his own expence, has 
| made excellent roads through places which 
Were formerly impaſſable, has built brid- 
9 and erected. houſes. endowed - with. 


TEVE»- 


Were 2 are ſimilar to what J have de- 
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revenues for the ſupport of diſtreſſed gen- 
tlewomen, has erected public edifices, and 
even built a very neat town for his pea- 
ſantry, has eſtablimed manufactures, and 
made the whole country ſmile around him 
with induſtry and cultivation; a man who 
lives adored by the peaſants, and looked 
up to as the father of his people. Such 
a character as this muſt be truly happy, for 
he muſt feel more pleafure in doing one 

generous action, than a miſer can expe- 
 rience in his whole life of ill-nature and 
penury. And to fach a character I would 
recommend the reformation of dreſs among 


the peaſantry. The Iriſh appear to be na- 


turally fond of ſhew and faſhion in ap- 
parel ; and were ſome gentlemen of con- 
ſequence to beſtow a few dreſfes neatly 
made after the above manner, upon their 
dependants and tenantry, the faſhion 
would quickly become univerſal among 

| the _ 
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the peaſants. -Theſe dreſſes ſhould be be. 
ſtowed upon the prettieſt girls, in prefe. 
rence to any others; by which means the 


dreſs would inevitably ſucceed and be 


adopted by all. . 
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LETTER XLVIL 
Dijon, September 14th. 


Fe RE N c H Pi. lp are proverbial in 
England and Ireland, yet the Iriſh in ge- 


neral have a kinder opinion than the = - 


Engliſh of the Gallic nation. And indeed 
the better ſort of people in England are 
almoſt. totally diveſted of the ſpirit which 
ſlom&years ago was apt to load the French 
with the moſt pitiful ſcurrility. Yet I am 
very far from thinking, that the plain and 
honeſt character of an Engliſhman, is not 


preferable to a W e of 
Er x 1 | | 


I have heatd a gentleman of wit apply 
the following lines of Young's Night 


Thoughts to the French nation in particular. 
| A region 


n= BE 


N 
| 
1 
| 
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A region of outfides! a land of. baden 


8 4 Rui tert of fr promiesT 


For iy MI rl not be ſs 0 
at leaſt on the inhabitants of Burgundy, 


8 for their Wine is ſo goal, the people fo 
1 polite, and ſociabfe, and he ladies alto. 


gether fo agreeable, that, they would force 
me to be happy, even in deſpite 1 my 
endeavodirs to the contrary. 5 ST. 


Ts 74 
c ' a - wm, A 4 


4 4 Is 1 | } 

Mr. Grolley, a . e who 
"tte: ſome remarks. on the;people 0 of-Eng- 
land, mentioned, that one day as, he pal 
ſed through the ſtreets of London, be fan 
a lamp-lighter let fall ſome of his oil upon 
-a paſſenger, who without. appearing in- 
cenſed, calmly: received the exquſes of the 
lamp. ighter, and walked on ge ce⸗ 


e. N n Ie. > wa 


* 
— 
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Mr. Groſley thought his conduct very 
remarkable, and from this and other ihci- 
dents: concluded; that the Engliſh were 
naturally more calm and reaſonable than 
the French. Even a more triſling inci- 
dent at Paris would ſet fire to the ſpirit of | 
a petit · maitre, and make them explode like 
gun · powder. The other would retort with 
equal acrimony, when in an inſtant all 
would be hurry, TOO ow: Wee 
and het, e ae eil on ag 


HI motus animoram, aique bee certamina ante, 8 


| III ; 
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1 hiv been to ſee ale ch the rar. 
Parts of Dijon, built not à long time ago 
by a gentleman of conſiderable fortutie. 
lt conſiſts chiefly. of ſeveral pavitions of 
moſt exquiſite architecture; wit a Attle 
flower- garden upon the top of each. The 


ſtairs leading to the top of each pavilion; 


Vol. II. 1 are 
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are managed i in a moſt ſingular manner, 
and appear to hang ſelf. balanced in the 
Oppoſite to the pavilions was a baſ- 

2 which has been converted into à 
little pleaſure garden, adorned in a very 
ſplendid ſtile. In this garden is a ftruc- 
ture, which appears to have formerly been 
of the Corinthian order. It is formed of 
oak laths in fret-work, and painted green. 
tecture might not have been ſo well adapt- 
ed to a work of the kind, yet it was exe- 
cuted with much taſte, and muſt have 
appeared uncommonly beautiful and grand, 
And yet the poſſeſſor thought he ſhould 
improve it, by metamorphoſing this beau- 
tiful pavilion into a Chineſe pagod. His 
architects commenced by Jopping off the 
leaves and volutes from the Corinthian 

; pillars, hanging wooden bells in their 

places, in the moſt burleſque manner that 


wu 


can 
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can be imagined. And the Corinthian 
ſhafts crowned with this futile ornament, 
appear as incongruous and abſurd, as 
would Cato of Utica with a modern milt- 
tary laced hat upon his head. The ar- 
chitects likewiſe covered the roof, &c. 
with wooden alligators, winged ſerpents, 
hobgoblins, and newly invented animals, 
grinning at one another in the moſt hi- 
deous and diſtorted manner. Thus, one 21 e 
half of. the pavilion is in the Corinthian 
W and _ reſt a menagery of monſters, 


un * ægri! i ſomnia, vane | 
A ſpecies ; ut nec pes, n nec caput uni 88 
Reddatur formæ. 8 


, 


It is only one man out of ten thouſand 
of all theſe that laviſh their money in build- a 
ings and } improvements, 'who knows how 
to do it with any taſte or Heaney, 
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AM now in ho en Within two 
or three miles of Dijon, at à village where 
they make # conſiderable quantity of wine 
Our village is is ſituated among the: vine- 
yards, at the foot of the chain Soap og 
which are produred ſome of the beſt wines 
in the province. Before us, extends an 
immenſe plain, and immediately Behind 
us, are the mountains. The vineyards 
fituated on the ſouth-eaſt ſide of the hills, 


1 


cannot be ſaid to be either on the declivity 


of the hills, nor upon the plain : but at 
that part where an angle is formed by the 
junction of the mountains and the plain, 


- 


all 
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all;the,rays of, the ſun, rellected. 9, the 
ile above, and the extended plain. bel 

The vine country may be about one fr 
ſand Vards in breadth, and extends all 
along the bottom of the hills, as J am in- 
formed, for near a hundred miles. Long 


and repeated experience Þ has proved, chat 
the vines produced either more upon the 


hills, or farther out upon the plain, are 
| always of an AST r. he" 
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kbar an not any ditches or feneeg in: 
ef the. vineyards of each indiridughe 
wherefore.the whole appears one imm mmenſe 
garden. Nothing in the world can appear 
more beautiful, than ſuch a great extent 
of land covered with vineyards. The tops 
of che vines form with one another an 
unequal ſurface of the moſt clear and vivid 
green, under which hang the innumera- 
ble Cluſters of luxuriant grapes, almoſt 
18 132 weighs 
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weighing to the ground the parent vi vin 
and ſeeming to melt with ripeneſs. wo 
did 1 fee any thing ſo charming in my life. 
It made my heart thrilt with gratitude, | 
to that Being of Beings we cannot com- 
prehend, who pities us, and bids the earth 
produce” every thing for our Pleasure l 
. 1 ace 

it is very remarkable what variety is 
cauſed i in this plant by the ſmalleſt change 
of ſoil or ſituation. On one fide of a hill 
the grapes may de feen in their full Iuſtre, 
yet on the other fide of the ſame hill ap- 
pear green and four. A few yards often 
cauſe a prodigious alteration in the' fla- 
vour and excellenc of the fruit. Beſides | 
the variety cauſed by the differing of ſoil 
and climate, the wine likewiſe is good or 
bad according to the favourableneſs. of the 
0 3 the time of the year in which the 


dene 


\ 
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grapes are preſſed; the age of the plant, 
and laſtly, the age of the wine. It often 
happens, that a vineyard which this year 
produces a rich and high flavoured: wine, 
may the next year produce a wine but lit- 
tle ee to e. 


Tube ſoil all 3 the hills, or that part 


called Ye Core, is a dry, light, ſandy, ſto- 


ney, and reddiſh earth. This kind of foil 
would, in Ireland, be looked upon as un- 


grateful and unworthy of cultivation: yet 


it is only in ſuch ſpots in this country, that 
the vines are found to flouriſh, I judge 
the ſoil of the Cote, as. well as that of 
Burgundy in general, to be an argillaceous 
earth, or at any rate, a marle compoſed 


of calcareous and argillaceous earths: be- 
cauſe all the rivulets in the country ap- 


pear uncommonly opaque and muddy for 
ſeveral * after rain. The red colour 
1 4 of 
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of earth. is very frequently occaſioned by 
iron, and therefore, it is probable, . that 
the ſoil of the Cote is alſo. covered by a 
greater or Jeſs quantity of iron in a mine. 
ral, or calcined ſtate, or perhaps united 
to fixed air. Yet it ſhould not be ſup- 
| poſed that the vine is nouriſhed by the 
argillaceous earth, or by any mineral com- 
poſition ; for it has been proved to de- 
monſtration, that vegetables abſorb no- 
thing from the earth, but water, and the 
reaſon why certain ſoils are more generous 
to certain kinds of vegetables than to 
others, may be, that in ſuch ſoils the 
water, filtered through the interſtices of 
the earth, becomes applied to the abſor- 

bent pores of the plant, i in quantity, man- 
ner, and degree of fluidity or union — 
the matter of light or heat, moſt agree - 
able to the nature of ſuch certain vege- 
| tables. It is probable. that the land of this 

| | province 


w 
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province. is more elevated in fituation 
than any other of the kingdom, becauſe 
the principal rivers of France take their 
riſe in Burgundy, and thence flow down | 
ho the other e to the ſea. 
In Has pan on. n the Ude of g gf 
hills, I have ſeen the vines loaded with 
the moſt exquiſite ang: delicious fruit, and 
yet growing: among ſmall flags. or tones 
of a whitiſh. or; reddiſh coloyr. As ſuch 
| places cannot be ploughed or dug, the 
ing little holes here auc whete 3 in any oo 
or earth atall obſeryable among Jn. ſtones, 
in which to plant. the vines; and; it. is ge- 
nerally experienced, that t the vines ceme 
to perfection in ſuch places, but would 


rs hs *, 


quickly be. in a man een up. in, a 
enden ad an 0 03 bi 1 
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P have dead that an Engliſh nobleman 


of the firſt diſtinction, ſome years ago took 
it i into his head, to bring a quantity of the 
beſt vine plants from Burgundy, and alſo 
ſome of the peaſants who had been from 
their infancy accuſtomed to their cultiva- 
tion, to rear a vineyard. in the ſouth of 


England. He took every precaution, and 
he abſolutely / made a few hogſheads of 


wine; but it was a wine which contained 


a great deal of what the French call ver- 


dure, and the grapes in general did not 
| fufficiently ripen. The Burgundians faid, 
that if he wiſhed to produce as good-wine 
in England as that produced in their pro. 
Vince, he ſhould bring to England, not 
only the vines, but alſo the ſoil and ſun. 


Yet I think, that this ſhould not intimi- 


date us from further attempts, for it is a 
hundred to one that the Duke planted his 
vines in a foil not adapted to them ; for 


it 


a 
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it has been only by repeated experiments 
that they have been able to diſcover the 
happy ſpot. The vine was anciently cul- 
tivated in Wales, and even in the north 
of England. It is probable that, it was 
alſo known in Ireland ſeveral centuries 
ago. Mun, which ſignifies a vine, was 
the name given to the letter M, the ele- 
venth letter of the old Iriſh alphabet, or 
rather beith-luis-nion : the name of each 
letter of which ſignifies a tree or ſhrub of 
the moſt known and common Kinds, as 
. beith, a birch tree; fcarn, an alder, &c. 
Now, I do not think it probable that the 
ancient Iriſh would have given the term 
muin, to expreſs the letter M, among the 
names of the moſt known kinds of trees, 


_ unleſs the vine was commonly known in 
the land. 3 | 


| lam convinced, that we coul Fl 10-9” 
the vine with ſome ſucceſs in the ſouth of 
Ireland, 


% 
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Ireland, if not to make wine, at leaſt to 
conſerve the fruit. We have many ſpots 
where I chink it would flouriſh, particular. 

I among ebe hills in certain parts of the 
county of Cork, and in ſome places among 
the Hills on the banks of the river Suir. 
Theſe hills are in general compoſed of 

lime-ſtones, which retain - the beat all 
night, and abſorb the moiſture, proper - 

ties which would-be particularly agreeable 
to the vines. Beſides, the ſtrata of the 
lime ſtone in theſe hills do not lie horizon- 
tally, but ſhoot up almoſt in a perpendi- 
cCular direction, forming an uncqual ſur- 
face, and producing here and there little 
pots of land, atleaſt a degree more warm 
than the extended plains of the county of 
Limerick. At any rate, we ſhould ſeldom 

be in danger of long our vines by the 
continuance of ſnow upon the ground, as 

"oh . the caſe Ow the continent. 
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Wet LERDAY. the Fr or herif 
came into our village, to publiſh in form | 
the ban de vendange.; | that 1s, permiſſion 
to commence the vintage, under pain of 
.confiſcation/ to ſuch as ſhould begin be- 
fore the time appointed. 


I hear the people complain l of this ban 
de 'vendange; as a moſt abſurd and tyran- 
nical inſtitution; by which they are not 
permitted to preſs their grapes before a 
certain time, and expreſsly reſtrained 
from vintaging on the day on which 
the lord of the manor pleaſes to vintage 
for himſelf, on purpoſe that the miſera- 

e N ble 
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ble peaſants having no employment may 
be neceſſitated to work for that day in his 
vineyards. This is abſolute vaſſalage. 
How would the yeomen of England 
riſe in tumultuous uproar, and over- 
turn the whole conſtitution, ſooner than 

be obliged under pain of canfifcation, 
not to harveſt before a certain day, to 
de preſcribed to them by the arbitrary 

| mandate of a magiſtrate, perhaps to- 

= tally unacquainted with the affairs of 
huſbandry! 


The inhabitants of 8 the village Com- 
plain, chat the ban de vendange is pub- 
| liſhed too ſoon for the preſent ſeaſon; 
for the grapes do not appear ſufficient- 
ly ripe, and therefore it is ſuppoſed the 
wine will be too green. At the next 
village they do not expect their ban de 
" vendange for ncar a fortnight ; althaugh 
{IVE their 
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their grapes appear to be as ripe as ours. 
But the French only ay, mai, 158 voulez 
vous: c 1 la loi! 


John James Röulleäu thought that the 
civil power, ſo far from interfering and 
pretending to direct the bufineſs of hu. 
dandmen, ſhould not even attempt to 
encourage agriculture by premiums; and 
eren that cultivation cannot long flou- 
riſh in England, becauſe ineited by pre- 
miums. I coincide with Rouſſeau, that 
the civit power ought not to inter- 
fere with huſbandry by any inſtitutions 
ſimilar to the French ban 'de vendange, 
and their ancient ban de moiſſon. Yet I 
cannot ſuppoſe, that premiums can be 
productive of any thing but a greater 
emulation of induſtry; and every man 
in Ireland knows, that the rapid progreſs 
made by cultivation in our iſland within 
4 a few 


2 
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a few years, has been occaſioned. chiefly, 
by the. encouragements afforded * our 
admirable Society. "HUT RATES 
1 
The ban de vendange was made, on 
[purpoſe to favour the intereſt ol the: poſ- 
ſeſſors of vine · yards, in preference to the 
miſerable peaſants; and the intereſt of | 
the lord of the manor, in preference to 
his tenants: for as the vintage is fre · 
. quently over in one village, before they 
are Permitted to «commence in the next; 
the poor peaſants go in crouds to the 
village where only they can hope for 
employment; and the landlords have it 
rin their power, to preſcribe almoſt what 3 
terms they pleaſe; and ſeldom allow 
them with a miſerable diet, more than 
ix ſols, or ſix French halfpenee, each 
day; 3 and oblige them to work from 
four or five o'clock in the morning, 
until the ſetting of the ſun. 
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O11 ae is to commence on uk 
morrow, and every thing ſeems to pro- 
miſe a happy and ſucceſsful harveſt. For 
the weather is uncommonly warm, and 
the grapes are in abundance, and have 


Wan a ee T 


Our village: 16 e anda with ; 
men, women, and children, who come 
to vintage at this place, from the diſtricts 
where no wine is made. They arrive 
in tribes together, making a. moſt re- 
markable clatter with their wooden ſhoes, 
The —— ſhoes, or as they call them 

5 Jabois, 


195 


ſabots, are pieces of holly or other hard 
- Kinds of wood, ſhaped. into a form nearly 
oval, with holes ſcooped in them, to re- 
ceive the feet. F wonder much, that 
our peaſants ſhould be ſo frequently ri. 
diculed on the ſtage for wearing brogues, 
or rather ſhoes without buckles, which 
are infinitely preferable to wooden ſhoes, 
Vet a kind of ſabots, 'or- ſhoes in part 
compoſed, of wood, are ſtill worn in cer. 
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bon 1 le 
The dans or peaſants for the 

vintage, have arrived in our village, to 

the number of two - thouſand or more. 


Some brown bread, with the grapes which 
they pull as they .paſs along through the 


vineyards, appear to be the only -nou- 
riſhment they take. Thoſe who have 
come here two or three days ago, with- 


oor. | getting any ne muſt be 
* eil / | almoſt 
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Ambſt kid Rafyed at the preſent time; 
nd pet they appear to be quite happy 
and full of mürth and gaiety. In the 
village, and in the vineyards all round, 
1 hear nothing but the warbling of cla- 
rinets, pipes, and ſongs i in chorus“ The 
peaſants are diſtributed in parties through 
the- ſtreets of the village, and continue 
dancing the whole day, with a vivacity 
and content, that in other countries are 
not always the refult 1 eur and 
vealch. 1 | s | 9 llt 
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Laſt a after fapper;' I t66k i walk 
with our family through the village." It 
was one of thoſe" ſine nights; when the 
beavens are ſpangleck with rhlions! of 
winkling Mts, and the calm moon dif. 
fuſes a light more pleaſing to the eyes, 
all day fatigued by the heat and ſplen- 
dor denten I beheld che poor pea- 
rn ſants 
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on all ſides in the ltreets. 


288 
lants ſleeping 
They: lay; together, by hundreds on jthe 
earth, and bard ſhones,; withous any. other 
covering: than the cloaths they wore. The 
church yard. of the yillage; feryed as 2 
bed to,.multitudes, who, Jay £yery where 
among the, ſtpnes and grayes; while, a 
great number of women and children 
were crowded, pell · mell into the porch 
of the church. 7 was informed that the 
reaſon why they preferred. , lying. in the 


village rather than among the vines, 
was becauſe they dreaded the wolves, 


which, ſometimes. come down abont the 
village from the mountains. On pro- 
ceeding ſomewhat farther, I could ſcarce 
believe my earp, when I heard the ſame 

muſie, and, ſmging that, I. had heard all 
day, ſtill co wth jued through the night. 
' The young peaſants preferred dancing 
aud ſinging, to B: forrquful bed upon «he 


earth; ; 
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earth; and in whatever ſpotz the moon 
ſhone bright, formed companies to dance, 
dancing as if they were dancing mad, 
2 if they were bitten by the tarantula, 
3s if they danced through deſperation! 
„ te en 9; 1812 von 
Their dances were à kind of cotillons; 
in ſome places to the muſic of elari- 
nets, Gr A kind of bagpipe; and where 


they had no inſtruments, : they- danced 


to the ſong of a number of girls, who 


continually were relieved by others. At: 


the concluſion of each cotillon, each pea- 
ſant generally embraced” the cheeks of 
his partner; who [ſometimes to ſhew her 
wility gave a ſpring," but if ſhe happen- 
ed to make a faux-pas, which was often 
unavoidable from the inequality of the 
ground, it was received with great mirth, 
and a thouſand gaieties in their own 
Way, I never had before an-idea, that 

people 
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people could\ be ſo chearful and yet ſo 
poor. . Are Hot theſe poor creatures more 


really happy» than many luxuriant inha- 
hbitants of the Britiſh empire, ho though 
wallowing in riches, are devoured» by 
gloomy fits of the ſpleen, and that dif. 
order which the; French call Ja malazie 
Angleiſe, which: make them diſcontented 


with themſelves; and the whole world, 


and often in all: the horrors of. pining 
diſcontent ; and melancholy, embrue their 
| havds. in their own Hood. 27, 


N a. Cer Pal of TR at a, vin- 


tage, dancing all; night together, as 1 


am informed, occaſion, a great many 


amours; particularly as the French wo- 
men are ſo very gallantly inclined. The. 
French women are ſruitful, and multiply 
their ſpecies very faſt, at leaſt much 
mote ſo than the Engliſh ; which ap- 


pear 


a 
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pears ſomewhat furprizing 3 for che Eng- 
liſhmen are generally ſtronger , bodied 
than the French, more florid, robuſt, 
and better nouriſhed, and therefore one 
would think, ſhould generate their” off 
ſpring with more ſucceſs: yet it is far 
from being the caſe. In the ſouth of 
Ireland, the huts of our peaſants I may 
ſay, ſwarm: with children, and yet our 
common people live chiefly on vegeta- 
bles and milk; the French peaſants alſo 
ſubſiſt for the moſt part on a vegetable 
diet; from which conſiderations I think 
it probable, that animal food, though 
affording the richeſt nouriſhment, is not 
ſo conducive to propagation as a farina- 
ceous or leguminous diet. I have heard 
it faid, that man was intended by nature 
to live chiefly upon a vegetable food: 
becauſe his teeth reſemble the teeth of 


irugivorous animals, and are not like 
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the ſharp fangs with which carnivorous 
lacerate their prey. Yet this 
does not appear to me a convincing argu- 
ment, hecauſe man is armed with hands 
by which to divide his food into morſels 
proper for maſtieation, and conſequently 
88 would be totally uſcleſs. 
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- mo Dm "Burgundy, December 3 

— for ithes greater part of 
this day in the vineyards. I walked out 
with our ladies, and taking a little baſ- 
| ket and ſciſſars, W myſelf at cut- 
ting the grapes. I learned to diſtinguiſh 
the high flavoured muſcadine, the deli- 


eate chafelas, and all the ma of this 
nnn min . ee 
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1 i ae in | liſtening : to Fol 
ſongs of the girls who cut the grapes, 
of les vendangeuſes, many of whom had 
abſolutely moſt agreeable voices. They 
kept together in one large group as they 
proceeded on their work through the 
ALI - vineyards, 
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vineyards, and joining in an univerſal 
chorus, made the hills re · echo with their 
- chearful ſtrains. They fang many of their 
favourite airs with a kind of rapture, and 
a rural ſimplieity, which to me ſeemed 
more charming than the concert · ſpirituel 
at Paris. They ſang the tale of Ga. 
brielle de Vergyt and I whs quite en- 
rapturkd, on hearing them ſing the dld 
ruſtic French ſong ſo much praiſed in 
the Miſanthrope of Moliere: a ſong, in 

which the unadorned and ſimple Tenti- 
ments of nature and love, appear infi- 
nitely ſuperior to the trifling conceits of 


our modern compoſitions. Some of the 


rural ſongs they ſang, made me recollect 
the ſpeech of the nn in Penne 0, $ 


ee _ Ef „ e gs 
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| Mark it, | Ceſirio; it is true and plain: 


The - rom and the knitters i in the fun, Sabin 
| | And 
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And the free maids that weave- their thread with 
bones 
Do chant it. It is ally booth, 
And dallies with the i innocence of love 
; e ber nt r a 


. : 1 


„e — in the vineyarts « carries 
in one hand a little baſket, and in the 
other a pair of ſciffars, and on filling 
| the little - baſket empties it into one of 
a much larger ſize, called a benaton. 
Ss | Nothing can appear more rich and luxu- 
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riant, than a number of theſe benatons 1 


brimful of grapes. From theſe baſkets 
the fruit is poured into large oval tubs, 
to be carried on 3 to the: wen 
in the eg 
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1 Wa grapes, with 6 few 
cluſters of White mixed through chem, 
on arriving at the preſs, are thrown pell. 
mell into cuves, or large tubs, ſimilar to ü 

K 2 | thoſe 
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+thoſe which are uſed in the brewing of 

beer. At the bottom of each cuve is à 
Cock, to let flow out the rich and ſweet 
Juice, diſtilling from the grapes, by the 
ſimple preſſure of the cluſters upon one 
another. This juice is called 1a mere 
. gouitte, the mother drop, which converts 
itſelf into the moſt , generous wine, and 
is infinitely ſuperior, to that eee out 
by violent e 


* ok — — . 


The nee being tins mins into 
the cuves, after ſome time begin to fer- 
ment and heat, until at length they li- 
quify, boil, and foam. During this _ 
fermentation the juice extracts a 
colour from the ſkins of the grapes, _ 
the wine becomes more or leſs deep in 
colour, according as it is more or leſs 


.cuyed. 
i - 
*. 
. . a 
8 . 


When 
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When the grapes · begin to ferment,.. 
fone of the yintagers | ſtrip themſelves 
naked and plunge into the cuves, ſome-- 
times up to their necks, and ſtir, pad-- 
dle and mix the juice and grapes with 


their arms and legs to forward the fer- 


mentation. It gave me a diſguſt to red 
wine, to ſee. theſe filthy peaſants . naked- 


in the cuves: eſpecially ' when I was 

asſſured, that they often remain in them | 
for five or ſix hours together, and are 
very ſeldom-ſo--ceremonious as to conte 


out on any particular occaſion. Vet this 
is the Burgundy wine ſo much admired 


for its flavour; and ſometimes ſipped by | 


"I . of delicate uy Jadies:! 1* 
When ah grapes ki ſu niciently fer. 
mented in the cuves, for four, ſix, or 

eight days, according to the ſeaſon, they 
are put upon the preſs, and the juice 18 
K 35 5 forced 
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forced out by violent preſſure, and tlie 
weight of great beams urged down by. 
huge wooden ſcrews: The juice which 
runs off at the beginning of the preſſing, 
is carefully preſerved, and not mixed with: 
that which runs off next, much leſs with 
that forced out by the ſecond preſſure, 
iy 0 a 2 ae p74 E 


As to the white Seb they: are never: 
cuyved at all; but are thrown upon the preſs 

immediately on their arrival from the 
vineyard. Becauſe, if the white grapes 
were ſuffered to undergo à fermenta- 
tion in the cuves, the juice. would ex- 
tract a diſagreeable yellowiſh tinQ from 
the ſkins, and an aſtringent, principle 
| which nn. taſte- WP: in LING 
vine. 

EK p am informed, that the grey wine of 
At Campaign ſo: much eſteemed, is not the 
juice 
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juice of a: white, but of a purple grape. 
For the fruit is never put to ferment 
in cuves like that of Burgundy; but 
immediately on arriving. from the vine- 
yards, is placed upon the preſs, and the 
juice ſqueezed out with the greateſt gen- 
tleneſs and caution- Thus the grapes 
not being fermented in the cuves, nor 
violently preſſed, the juice cannot ex- 
tract the red colour from the ſkins, and 
flows quite limpid from the preſs. 


In Burgundy, if the day be not very 
warm they dare not venture to cut the 
grapes; but in Champaign they vintage 
at the dawn of day, before the dews 
and fogs are diſſipated: for if the grapes 
were cut during the heat of the day, they 
would eaſily ferment and the wine be- 
come. coloured... 1 7 
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The wine of Champaign not having 
undergone any fermentation in the cuves, 
on being poured out into- the - glaſe, l- 


berates a great quantity of an elfte 


fluid,” which would not have been re- 
tained, or rather perhaps generated, had 
the wine been as much fermented às the 
red vines of Burgundy. This -elaftic 
fluid is what has been c been called Ade: af 


dy Dr. Black, cretacedus acid by ſome 
of the French chymiſts, and in fineꝰ car. 


bonic acid. According to the oxygeni- 
ous theory of the French chymiſts it is 
an acid, compoſed of the- carbonic mat. 


ter of the vegetable ſubſtarices in fer · 


pron united to oxygengas or vital 
This is the deſtructive gas produced 


pr the combuſtion'of charcoal. It is: alf 


at times the gas which ſuffocates the col. 
liers i in the coal-pits: The gas produced 


by the "reſpiration | of animals: : The 
s 1 * gas 
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gas which-can-, be liberated from chalk, 
from the ſubſtances commonly- called 
fal ſodæ, and ſalt of tartar, by the ac- 
tion of lemen juice. It alſo is diſen- 
gaged from beer and cyder in fermen- 
tation as well as from wine Whenever 
the vintage is very abundant in this pro- 
vince, and that the cellars - are crowded 
witt-an unuſually great. number of bar- 
rels of new wine in ſermentation, the 
quantity of chis elaſtic fluid which: diſ- 
engages, is often. productive of very dread- 
ful conſequences. Being ſpecifically hea- 
vier: than the atmoſpherical air, it remains 
ſtagnant in the cellars; and a candle 
plunged into it, is - as effectually extin- 
guithed, as. if it had been dipped into 
cold water⸗ And any animal. who de- 
ſcends into a cellar completely: filled wich 
this deleterrous fluid, inevitably. dies. Even 
if a perſon breathes cloſe to the bung- hole 
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of Acaſk of new wine in fermentation, 
he is almoſt inſtantly ſtruck dead. Vet 
1 by do means think, chere is any poi. 
ſonous or corroſive property in this aeri- 
form acid, capable of : deſttoying life; 
but ſuppoſe, that an animal periſhes, on 
being dipped into an atmoſphere of this 
fd, merely for want of vital air. 


* 


- 
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1 vIN k, wor reve it comes A e * 
young twig, a layer, à plant, or a graft, 
does not attain its age. of: perfect maturity 
in leſs than five years; -afterwhich period, 
the older it be, the better is the fruit in 


lity, hank. the leſs 1 wore ö 


\ vol , {4 F ; W ” % * — 


od —— 8 Ae hich 
produce the beſt wines, yield them in a 
very , ſmall. quantity, whereas the other 
vineyards : produce the inferior ſorts of 
envied us this deJicious liquor. The: vine. 
yards which produce the beſt wines of the 


Neue ae truly ineſtimable. Amang 
the. 
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che firſt, are counted che vines of St. 
George, and of Romance, near Nuits. 
The. vineyards of Romande belong to the 
prince of Conde; the produce of which he 
reſerves for his own family, and to beſtow 
as . preſents on different princes; ſo that 
even in Burgundy, it is with the greateſt 
difficulty one can purchaſe a bottle. The 
wine of St. George is by ſome perſons 
eſteemed equal to that of Romance; it 
s ſold at the inns on the ſpot- for about 
chree livres a bottle. Theſe wires exhale 
a moſt delicate perfume, which the French 
_ callile-bouguets and which bears ſome diſ. 
tant reſemblance to that of raſberries.— 
hey have nothing of the purple” colour 
of inferior, Burgundy wines; but much 
incline to the colour of vermillion: and 
after deglutition leave a moſt delicious 
flavour on the palate. Theſe inyaluable 
. are * the inhabitants of 

| Burgundy . 
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Burgundy. le vin des Dieux, the wines LH 
_ the: — 

Wea never * any 100 the eee m 
gundy wines in- Ireland, for they are 
bought up by the French nobility and the 
princes of the blood. Neither do we ever 
get any of the moſt inferior wines, for they 
would not bear the paſſage. Thus, we 
neither get either the beſt or the worſt of 
the Ney + but the FOE. 
rs _ en 
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e be any te Bur- 
gundy into Ireland. I have enquired the 
ne of it, and am told, that in general 
it is not capable of bearing tlie paſſage, 
or of retaining its body for any length of 
time. However, the white wine of Macon 
is a light and agreeable wine, and the 
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French Way, of lying. te Though 
hays ter et nabe of the. molt excellent 
wines they . never: intoxicate themſelves, 


but with. a molt. happy, conviy iality, enjoy 


as much only as gives birth to good hu- 
mour and gaiety, without, in a manner 
drowning their ſenſes, and rendering them- 


ſelycs. intapable f any other ſenſation. of- 
pleaſure,,; Lama inclined to chink, that 
we, Gaiety of:the French, Ace 
——— and. — Theſe 


wines diffuſe, the moſt happy mirth and 


_ nah whole -: COMBAPFs . and : 
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give a lively flow of ideas to the imagina- 
tion, of a far more pleaſing, airy, and vo- 
latile kind, than are ever the effect of red 
port, or any other ſtron ger bodied, but 
leſs delicate wines. 


Taser dee perſons in Ireland who-: 
cannot... blieye that the French eat frogs, . 
but I aſſure you it is a fact that they do. 
There are perſons who make it their buſi- 
neſs to catch them; and they are ſold by 
the hundred in. the markets. In a book 
deſcribing the. diverfons uſed in France, 
ſuch as angling, ſhooting, catching larks by 
boking-glafſes, &. I have ſeen la.peche 
de grenouilles, or the frog-fiſhing, parti- 
eularly. mentioned. To: catch the frogs, 


the fiſbermen put one o them into a glaſy-.. 
veſſel which he dips into a , brook. On 


which the creature, finding itſelf in ſo. 
Trang a ſituation, confined. in the midſt 


iy 4 
» * * 


of:: 
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4 


we 


to him on every ſide, as if to reſeue their 
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of water in a tranſparant machine, or T: 


moſt melodiouſly, and | by his: croking, 
makes great multitudes of other frogs come: 


companion : when the frog-fiſher valiant- 
ty ſeizes on his prey. As frogs are ac- 


counted fiſh in France, the people are 
permitted to eat them upon Fridays: And 


all declare, that a fricaſſee of frogs d la 


auc Blanche, is: quite delicious; and 


frogs are often ſeen on the · very gen. 
teeleſt tables in the kingdom. The hind 


| quarters of the frogs are the only parts that 


en or ſerved at table. A French 
ſaid to me, that-he did not think 


we cenſured them with juſtice for Ealing 


frogs; while-we continued to eat ſhirimps 
and cockles, which appeared: to him as 
animals much more cee ſmall, 
mes de delicious as frogs. 
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nails are likewiſe eaten fricaſſied, by 
the inhabitants of France. But the French 
are not the only people who have: ſerved 
ſnails on their tables; for the ancient 
Romans frequently eat them, and even 
looked upon them as a very great 'deli- 

cacy. Salluſt, the hiſtorian, mentions in 
bis account of the Jugurthine war, that at 
the ſiege of Capſa, Fortꝭ quidam ligus, 
<© ex, chortibus auxibariis, miles grega- 
«. rius, eaſtris aquatum egreſſus, haud 
* procul ab latere caſtelli; quod advor- 
ſum præliantibus erat, inhimadvertitin« 
* ter axa repentes Cochleas, quarum cdin 

Sungtaz atque alteram, dein plures pe- 
& terit; ſtudio legundt paulatim e 
7 al rhe mama mant agua ee; 


<P 


We perdeles " the letters of Pliny t as 
younger,” that ſnails were ſerved at the 
tables of the firſt men of "ROE: In one 
— of; 


_—— 


FROM 
of his letters, he invited his friend to ſup- 
per, which he told him was to conifiſt of 
two ſhails. ' The Romans tock care to 
rear their ſnails with the greateſt atten- 
tion, and ſo improve the breed, and fat. 
ten them ſa; much; as» to have fnails 
weighing each from 2 pdund to a pound” 
and a half ormore- Snails ſeem to abound 
in an; oleaginovis ſiime, and a luſeious fat 
le that of cod and eele, and when ſo 
_ _ verylarge as thoſe mentioned by Pliny, 
muſt bupe been very nutrieious. Yet 
there is ſomething-horrid in the thought 
of eating either frogs or ſnails, and 1 
hope; for the honour of my country, that 
_ no/ Iriſhman will ever contaminate his 
540 * even ary. ſuch al abomination. . 
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85 Burgundy, October tech. 


\ 


We tn . in our village about a dozen 
genteel bourgeoiſe families, who have come 
hete on account of the vintage, and we 
ſpend our time in the moſt agreeable ſo- 
ciety. Each perſon ſeems to think it his 
duty to be particularly ſprightly and gay 
during the vintage, and indeed with rea- 
ſon, for it is then the grateful earth re- 
wards us for the pains of cultivation, and; 
all the country ſmiles with rich cluſters of. 
the ripened grape, and inſpires. all man- 
kind with joy and happineſs... There are 
three moſt beautiful and bewitching young 
ladies iur dur family, and we every even- 
ing make the moſt agreeable. parties with 
£7 | 1 ther 
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the other young ſolk in the village, and 
dancing ſeems to be all the buſineſs of 
our lives. It is impoſlible- to expreſs the 


gaiety, politeneſs, hoſpitality, and convi- 


vial happineſs of the, people. As our yil- 
lage i is placed 1 in a rural ſituation, I. the 
other day went into the vineyards, and 
chimbing up into an old cherry eri bea 
ed myſelf as well as I could, and 
colours a picture of the. village, . 
decent. church and ſteeple at the center, 
the green vineyards. all. around, and the. 
mountain ame bebind the village, 
w n many places among 
the ſholvigg-rocks - and on the brink of 
precipices. This little picture I gave on 
my return to one of our young ladies, 
whd awith: ſome eagerneſs went to ſhew it: 
do her acquaintance, and in leſs than two 


hours, Ifpund-it had been circulated from 


one N ta another through almoſt the 
Ti ; whale: 
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whole village. Each lady was curious to 


diſtinguiſh her own houſe in the picture, 


and as there were female figures repreſent- 
ed in ſome of the windows, each lady 
faneied ſhe diſcovered ſome likeneſs f 
herſelf—in ſhort, '1 became a favourite, 
and am grown ſo pleaſed, and ſo vain 
on account of it, that I. do not envy Mi. 
chael Angelo himſelf. From this I can 


judge of the nature of the French, for a 


very trifle, a curious nothing ſometimes 
draws their applauſe and admiration.— 
'0! dig brau! c Superbe + And indeed 
among all mankind, even among the moſt 
grave and rational, a pleaſing incident, a 

repartee; a curious talent, or a leſs ſigni- 
ficant affair, frequently captivates ſooner 
than more ſolid worth and total v p 


» oo $6 


' Yeſterday carrying with me a Tmall 
teleſcope, I aſcended the mountains, ac- 
; | wa 
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and his brother an officer, both men of 
:exquilite politeneſs, and well informed on 
moſt. literary ſubjects. My intention was 
ito lake 2 view of the country from an 
elevated ſituation, and examine the mel. 
tiges of an ancient Roman camp on the 
ſummit of the higheſt - hill, called Mont 
Afri que.” As I aſcended, inſtead of a 
country covered with vines, 1 paſſed 


through a dreary deſert. Among the 
inhoſpitable hills, I was furprized to find 


a village, called Courcelles, the inhabi- 
tants of which appeared rude and miſe- 


rable, partaking of the,» wretchedneſs ef 


- the ſituation, At this village my friends 
went with me to the houſe of Monſieur 
1 Cure, with whom they were mequaint 
ed. This gentleman lived here like a 

: philoſopher amiĩdſt the rude - moun- 
tains, and his ſtil ruder flock. He was 


<companied by a genlleman of the robe, 


r 
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nt 
kind enough to accompany us to the 


ſummit of the mountain, and give us 
every information in his power. Leav- 


for about three miles, when at length 


we found our ſelves on the ſummit of 


Mont Afrique. I placed myſelf upon 


the ſtump of an old tree, and enjoyed a 
moſt. glorious proſpect of the provinces 


of Burgundy and French-cont6e.. On 


the left hand lay the city of Dijon, and 
to the right extended the long chain of 
hills, at the foot of which are produced 
the good wines, being a continuation of 
the mountain on which I ſtood. The 
vineyards ſituated cloſe to one another 
at the bottom of the Cote, being only 
of à certain breadth, and winding along 
with the hills, appeared like a river of 
the moſt beautiful green colour mean- 


} 


dring 


* 


with fences, ditches, or ſtone walls, but 
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dring along the ſides of the mountains. 
All along the vine country, the number: 
leſs white and ſhining villages added a 
ſprightlineſs/ und brilliancy to the view, 


and rendered the fine green of the vins- 
yards more reſplendent. gin}. ee ee ons 
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he vaſt plain which extended before 
me, did not difplay the rich verdure of 


1 


the dark brown of .fruitful induſtry and 
cultivation : but not now appearing ſo 
beautiful to the eye, the yellow: hatveſt 
being carried aff the plains. The; coun · 
try did not any Where appear interſected 


beautifully variegated with woods and 
foreſts, with innumerable country ſeats; 
villages and towns; and the branching 


ing-glaſſes, and ſeeming to flow on pur - 


[F394 | | pole, 


the county Tipperary or Limerick, but 
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poſe, to nouriſh the numerous towns 
. adorned. the banks. 


* 


1. — 


"es png the . mountains ab Swit⸗ 
Zzerland, forming a moſt awful and tre- 
mendoas amphitheatre. When firſt; I 
turned my glaſs upon them, if I may 
ſo .expreſs. mpyielt; and brought their 
terrors cloſer to my eye, I ſtarted willi 
affright! My friend the curate perceiv- 
ing my amazement, ſaid to me, A0. 
Monſiour Anglais, -vous -voyez id de bel- 
des borerurt , And in fact they were ſo. 
They did not preſent to my view the 
4moeth-ſurface,-of--our-,[riſh mountains, 
blue, and ſoftly ſwelling, with their ſnowy 
ſummits fading on the fight ; but abrupt 
preaipices, dark caverns, and rugged 
-chaſms, formed by enormous rocks in 
ade wildeſt chaos piled atop of one 
azother. Perhaps on appfeaching, and 
Vor- II. L. having 
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© having them (continually in view, they 
_ would. not appear fo dreadful as at firſt; 
but yet even at. ſo great a diſtance, l 
could not behold; them through a glaſs 
without terror; and even was pleaſed in 
thinking that I was diſtant from them. 
; Mont Blanc, ſo celebrated by Rouſſeau, 
ed his vb ſummit f eminent 
above the Elouds, 
1 Al albog! ade 8 'of 98 moun- 
tains, ran, I may fay, a chain of towns 
and; villages, briſtling with ſpires and 
ſteeples; and in ſome places appeared 
cities, built high ee the ne ke 
1 the neſts of _ 

- Mont As. the higheſt. 10 6 all the 
+mobawiN: in Burgundy, was the best 
ſituation poſſible, to fix an encampment 
in the heart oh: an enemy s country, 

parti. 
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particularly among tack a people as were 
the ancient barbarians of the place. 
This hill commands a proſpeRt of a very 
extenſive tract of country ; ſo that no 
commotion. or attempt could be made, 
N rithout being perceived by the garriſon. 
Beſides, the mountain being ſo difficult 
vn every fide of accel, 1 rendered a pf 
inpolible. 
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The ſummit of the mountain is much 
in | the form of a ſtar; on account of the 


bp: 3 At preſent the greater part 
of it is overgrown with trees and ſhrubs.” 


* 


The dich and rampart. of Cali: 8 Ap 
"appear, £1 to be a8 entire as ever. The 
Une of 1 1 ntrenchment 3 is much i in the form 
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of a hotle ſhoe ; one part of the amp 
being defended by a precipice and deep 
| glen,, Fe which rendered it abſolutely inac- 
ceſſible on that fic de, and ene « ä 
ditch unneceffary. ities 


N Pao * * * 


Returning 2 Mont Akriqwe, 1 my 
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companions pointed out to me among 
the hills, the ruins of an old "Gothic 
caſtle, ſaid to have been the reſi dence of 


Gabrielle de Vergy. The lamentation of 


Gabrielle de Vergy has long been the 


od throw 


darling of the pealantry in this part of 
he province, 2s Chevy chale, Robin 
Hood, and the Babes in 'the Wood't We 
| been in hol 


© 

" . & o 
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Gabriel de Tergy lived in the” teign 


bf of Philip II. of France, the age of ro- 
mance and chivalry.” She was the dſt 
| beautiful woman of her time, and was 
3 9 


* 


Ic 
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us, admirable in diſpoſition | as ſhe was 
hr Ny in Perſon, A 
— — — adorned 
With whav all carth or 3 nm beſtow - 
« To make her amiable”. i” 


/ * 
Fo 


Raoul, de aug a moſt gallant and ac 


compliſhed knight, and the lovely Ga- 
brielle, from a ſympathy of ſoul, fell 
deeply in love with one another. The 
Seignienr | Fayet, one of the fierce and 
baughty barons /not uncommon in that 
age, beheld | the fair Gabrielle, and was 


mitten i with her: charms. In ſhort, he 


paſſionately loved, and offered her his 


hand in marriage. But Gabrielle de Vergy 
ä having centered all her: affections i in Raoul 


de Couey, declined his offer, : and even per- 


. ſpaded ber parents to refuſe an alliance 
vith him, a lord of far greater fortune 


and conſequence than . The impe- 
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tuous temper of Fayel could: not el 2 
. refuſal: he loved ber to diſtraction, and 
the thought of a ſueceſsful rival inſpired 
him with rage and fury; and he reſolv. 
ed, ſhould he not ſucceed by gentler me- 


"wow to poſſeſs by open violence and 
force the lovely, object of bis deſires. 


He knew his authority with king Philip ; 1 
and that there Was ſcarce a, favour he 
could aſk, his ſovereign. would refuſe; 
For, Fayel, though tyzannical | and -Herce, 


Was a valiant ſoldier; * and Philip had 
found bim to be brave and loyal. 


ſhort, the fovereign, authority interpoſed; ; 


and at the ſolicitations of Fay, "the pa- 
Wl of. Gabrielle de 11 55 were bored, 


LIST 44 
© 44# +4 


and e Fe 1 — Ss de 


34:7 


Coney, her plighted f faith, and her recol- 


„n of the 1 tender "affurances of 


. : 1 inviola: 


% 
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inviolable love which they had mutually 
given, made her incapable of a ſecond. 
paſſion; and ſhe thought it criminal and 
baſe to have any love for another! Re- 
| luckant and drowned in tears, ſhe was 
forced to undergo the ceremony of mar- 
rage, and was then carried off by Fayel 
to his caſtle, where ſtrongly fortified,” he 
confided in his frength,. and Bete * 
e lends; e . 


The 5 Gabrielle almoſt mad in- 
love with de Coucy, could feel no tender 
affection for Fayel, and never beheld him 
without terror and grief. Her lord find- 
ing her ever ſad and melancholy, and 
averſe to his embraces, began to be jealous 
and ſevere. And yet he loved her almoſt 
to madneſs, but thinking that her heart 
ſtill burned for another, and that he could 
* no place in her affections, he grew 
25 | fed of ſtill 


*% 
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ſtill more fietce and cruel, Anden 


reſerved: within his caſtle walls, and refuſ- 
ed all commerce with the ſurtounding 
| barons. | The paſſions, of Fayel were in 


all things ungpvernable and fierce; and 


jealouſy, often the attendant on the moſt- 


violent love, now: harrowed  up- his; ſoul... 
And yet, the moſt virtueus, as well as: 


the moſt beautiful 'of women, the lovely 

GQuabrielle, was conſeibous of all the duties 
of a wife, of her honour, and the honeur 

of her lord; but to love bind fu f 


impoſſible, and to forget de Coucy, was 


what nothing but a miracle could force her. 
| to. The jealouſy. of Fayel, as an argent- 
fire is but augmented by ſhowers.;of.rain,.. 


was fed and nouriſhed. by the tears of his 
a unhappy wife, until violence af paſſin. 

1 ae Ware bis ** He - 
. kept. 


wreaked his anger on his; vaſſals- For. 
ever dark and gloomy, he ſpent his time 


Aranger d he ſaw, © 


1 


love, he! ſpent 1 


caſtle almo 


him en 0 
vite, Aut ſhe 
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Raoul de Coucy: bad now Wand that 
had given her hand 
in marriage, to. 4 lord .6f the greateſt con- 
ſequence” and fortune. 
the thought, be immedialy took hotfe, 
and journied "night and day, until he ar- 
rived. at 'the alle = e 


Gabrielle 4 Vergy 


e 
Pl 


F'R AN 8. 


kept the fair Gabrielle confned to an 
apartment in the caltle, and fancied every 
Was a rival who came to 
priva vate. meeting with his wife. — 
Diſtracted by ungovernabie jealouſ y and 
his nights | in reſtleſs agita- 
tion, and kept the draw-britlge of his 
{t continually tnuled up, and 
bis vaſſals i in arms on the caſtle walls,— | 
The rue ley. of Fayel only ſ ſerved to make 
x more dreadful, to his unhappy 
almoſt melted a ny, devour- 
ed by forrow gud deſpair” | n, 
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{88-16% ei nde ink tr 
n ite ſorzgw, and, atopiſhment."he 


 wasjnformesl,. that. ſhe, abſolutely had A 
come the. wife of Fayel. Wild and furi. 


dus, he almoſt, knew 285 what he faid or. 


did at length. be went and demanded | 
admittangçgat the Kalle, deſiring t the w wife 
of Fayel to be Aerea that 3 it. was Raoul 
” bows Coucy, who, wilhed to ſee her... Within 
his. heart, all, was, deſpair. and horror, 
. in the firſt agceſs, of his rige, be ha 
relolved, to upbxaid her with,h cher t 'baſenels 


ein int 


and cruelty, lay violent, hand ds upon bim. 


4? 7: "43 EL 


elf, and expire in her preſence. He was 
ſoon informed, that the wife of Fayel 
ee ſeen. by. Rac oul ge 
r bond hs, exer Ice her more. "Thi 
news compleated his diſtreſs, | ane Lhe de. 
fied even fate ig make him more. x wretch- 
ed chan he Was. He began to curſe bim 
be and all, n ind 2 n..the- bitter dels; of 


2 Ri 


bb. as | "Life. he” eſteemed as the 
1 gal: 


* 


" temptedtinyaibitadriges Ae rote me 
by g n de l ; eb | 75 . lines | 


en A N E. 


5 curſe, and the whole world. ap- 
peared to him as one extended. grave. 
, Reſolving not to live, quite Tavage in his 
intentions, he joined the Cruſado, and 
marched againſt the Saracens to the ſiege 

of Acre. In the firſt encounter with #he 

Turks, he . ſpurred forward · before the 
other knights, and threw himſelf into the 

nidſt of the enemy; where fighting in 
deſpair, and Tecking death: on every fide, 


6 he performed prodigies of valeur. With 
the evening ſun the Turks retreated from 


the field, and Raoul de Courcy was found 
by his ſquire, as yet alive, and exhauſted 
by fatigue aid loſs of blood. His faith- 
"7 ſquire was almoſt petriſed with greet, 
on. 'beholding: the gallant de-Courcy,rea- 
N to expire.” Ye Courcy knew: his 
quite and while the cold ſweats. and 
- Hoods trickled dow his pale. body, at- 


oh 2 A. MA . 


_ as D 


nes in dis blbod upon a ſcroll a 
ment, which he addreſſed 20 Gabrielle de 
Wergy. He then conjured bis e, 
as ſoon as the life ſhouldedepart from 
"his dody, to cut out his heart, and car- 
2 9 it with his letter to Gabrielle de Ver- 
He that ſhe might pity him, and receive 
© "FR eben he ſnould be no mote, although. 
"The ſcorned it when he Was alive. The 
Tyuite, white che tears fell 'faft from bis 
eyes, ſwore to obe him; and beheld che 
b onfänungte de Coucy give his laſt: dab. in. 


© Mite the: e * of de. 
*<Gouty from "the"field ;.. and with real. 
en and forrew' in the moſt decent. 
. "ili, cut oht the. Beart and covered 
with embalmzents. As - ſoon: as he had 
on the laſt fad honours. Tan to his de . 
ech friend, by the Ring and! the whole, 
gt 1 | Amy, 
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Ann 
of valour, and one who had been Wor- 
chy of a happier fate; he ſet off with the 
mourakul prefent, to eee com- 
— of his lamented riend.. - Vert 


_ Arriving at the caſtle, he made many 
enquiries, and was informed that Fayel 
had become a-moſt cruel tyrant, and was 
feared and hated "by Bis vaffals and all 
who. knew bim, That he lived: immur- 
ed within his caltle, and: kept Bis lovely 
wife confined in the gloomieſt. part of 
his manſion. The Squire finding it im- 
_ poſlible, to gain an interview with the 
wife. of Fayel, ſtill hoped to: be able to 
convey. to her the letter and melancholy [vi 
| preſent, if ſhe mould happen to perceive ; 
5 kim from the windows .of her priſon, 


KI - The 5jealous Bayes, ieter liable tobe 
rouſed by the ſmalleſt ſuſpicion, obſerv- 


ing 
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ing a Rranger filently + walking round the 
 caltle, and ſeemingly making his remarkks; 
| immediatel) began to ſuppoſe! him a rivab, 
and that he had ſome deſign upon his 

wife. Giving way to the firſt impulſe 
of his paſſion, at the head of a. choſen 
panty © of his Vaſſals, he ruſhed upon the 

. unfortunate Squire, and flew him. | He K 
then examined the letter, written in the 
blood of de Cougy and feaſted his eyes 
„with the Gght of his rival's heart. Vet 
his cruelty. was not ſatisfied even bere; 
and, he. reſolved ta trjumph in a moſt 


v#% *2 


| app] Gahz ielle,. Would "feel. Ben the 
manner in which he N to inform 
hen of de Coucy $ e 8 


ef 15 8 4 
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Wi a horrid, n joy Spiele 
(2h ae, countenance, he ne to the 
5 R Str: Ke © cal by 
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Met ns with ſebming Foy 
tor | 2 wife, he nt i Pate manner | 

to kom Hef, that at length th als ſcatoufy 

had vaniſhed, and that he mould have 

never more cauſe to oppreſs her, or fear 

0 rival: and invited her to ſit with him 
at ſupper. Agreeabüy ſurprized to find 
her lord on a ſudden ſo altered, ſhe thank- 
ed him for his. politeneſs, and felt un- 
8 common pleaſure at ſo happy a change. 
̃ At table her huſband preſſed her very 
much to eat, eſpecially of a certain diſh; 

| which. dreading to refuſe, ſhe. did, and 
even with unuſual appetite. The cruel _ 
Fayel then produced the letter written 

| in the blood of de Coucy; ; and told her, 

| that ſhe had 'been. eating the heart of 

ber loyer. The lovely, the virtuous, the. _ 

| p- unhappy Gabrielle de Vergy, overwhelm- 

ed wich. horror, love, Pity, and remorſe, 
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Ox my arrival in France, although I 
did not ſuppoſe, I ſhauld find the people. 
who maſſacred. their fellow countrymen, 
and Chriſtians, relations, and friends, on 
the eve of St. Bartholomew; yet I at 
leaſt expected, to meet with a people 
more or leſs devoted to the particular 
modes- of worſhip uſed by. the church of 
Rome. I thought I was going among a 
nation of people devoted to ſome Chriſ- 
tian form of worſhip... But now I may 
venture to ſay, that there is pot, nor ever 
vas à nation in the world, who have. 
leſs religion than the modern French. 
The lower. cabs. of, people, and. alſo the 
clergy, 


2  rerrens ron 

clergy, may keep up the ſhew of reli- 
gion, but the generality of their genteel 
people make a fcoff of the faith, and 
think it ridiculous to be a Chriſtian, 
The Deiſtical works of Rouſſeau and Vol- 
taire, are every where diſtributed through. 
the kingdom, are univerſally read, and 
ſtudied; ald in my opinion have been 
the "cauſe, "of © undermining the whole 
ſtructure of Chriſtianity in France; and 
in the courſe of half a century more, 
ar in all kymaii'ptotiability, will Wy eraſe 
al "Feſtiges:of tevealed 8 in dhe 
French: 1 e | 555 
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One Monſieur de 14 Monnoye; of: Bor- 
Hi; and à member of the academy 
ar Dijon, wrote a collection of little poems, 
in which he endeayoured' to ridicule the 
Principal myſteries of our faith. It is 
"mM cuſtom © of this- country about the 

time 


FE * — y 
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time. N. Chriſtmas to 7 — bymns, in, 
honour of the birth of the Meſſiah, Chriſt ;. 
which they. call nels or Chriſtmas ſongs. 
Mr. de la Monnoye, called his collection 
of irreligious | ballads . alſo. nöels, and 
made to the 1 tunes of certain hymns they 


ſing. in, "the. churches. , He wrote them 


itt 


in the Palbit of the Burgundian peaſants, 
A Kind + ol vulgar. and broken French, and 
with all. the low humour and oddity he 
could invent, ſtrove to, place the Virgin 


Mary, Saint Joſeph, and the infant Jeſus, 


in A ſcapdalouſly Taughable point of view. 


1 think, that | at any rate, Mr. de la Mon- 


i 299 


noye did 7 not behave like what A. com- 


monly call*a wiſe man. For if he, way 
| a, Chriſtian, 7 ated, like. a | madman, | by 


Aas 


wricing agaipſt is, faith, f Tr intereſt, | and 


his. ſentiments. "An a, he Was. not. 2 


II. 1012 5 


| Chriſtian, be acted without conſidering 


his « own intereſt ; belides, he did not act 


1E 


. 
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the part of an honeſt map; for though 
he ſhould have had. no, religion himſelf, 
he could not but perceivg that it were 
better for the Peace of ſociety, chat the 
enerality: of mankind, ſhould baye fore | 
to reſtrain their paſſions and vice; 3 
and therefore it would be doing. an in: 

Toy: to the world, to deprive them of 
it, and beat doyn the barriers of virtue 
and decorum. By urking bis nöele ian 
patois, he certainly intended them for 
the peafanty; end if h it was ſurely 1 


wicked action in him, eyen thou ugh he 
might» haye been divelted of all religi: 
On 5; od ie . make the N. ctea- 


the. obeys pa. 4 future. reward for 
| - their-humilky, and boneſt behaviour, At 

any rate, he added like a fool to him- 
ſelf;. for he could not. but have foreſeen 5 
un eee 25 TR cxpelled. the 


Lo ite 1 * 
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academy of Dijon, and his book was pub- 
as nn by the doftors of Sorbonne. 


Ia un pertebtiy abeltel of preju- 
dices, and arrived at the age öf judg- 
ment and improved underſtänding, was 
to make choice of a religion, after the 
matũreſt delibera tion, and impärtial ex- 
ainining of the vario us religious uſed in 
different ages nd nations, he certainly 
would adopt Chriſtianity, as. öffering the 
moſt excellent precepts for the happi- 
neſs of ſociety, and Even teaching us to 
love our en a ſentiment imimita- 
'bly © charitable. And Fet, we have ät 
times ſo faſhioned” our faith in different 
ages and nations, Jo combined it with 
the intereſt of individuals, Yo deviated 
from the original purity of the Goſpel, 
that we have turned to the deſtruction 
of ons OO the very religion which 


ſhould | * 
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ſhould have made -us good and bans: in 
this as well as in A future ſtate. The 
cruſades, with the Kamins, leproſy, and 
all the other horrors | they occaſioned ; 
the maſſacre of St. Bartholomew ; the 
Sicilian velpers ; and all the wars of 
Chriſtians againſt | one. another. about 
modes and. forms of workhip, were che 
melancholy. events of the pure and. 1 in- 


finitely Spas, Prags of Divine 
e 3 . 
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3 once. heard, a very worthy, Divine | 


4 


been "better 1 1 the, 1emperal.. benefit of 
; mankind in, general, that. all the. abſo- 


124 


Jute Joyereigns | fince the diffuſion of 
Cbriſtianity had 3 never had any religion. at 
4 1 Becauſe, ſuch lovercigns would have 
looked With. Perfect impartiality, on all 
5 alteren berlüaftens of their ſub- 


jets: " 5 
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| iets; and would not have been ſo fre- 


quently pet ſecuting them on Account of 
ſpiritual tenets. :-- 


* 
14 EEE 
” hk © 


Que, behriant reges, bed Achivi. vp 
Of all abſurdities L think this of 1 re- 


 ligious perſecution to be the greateſt, 
to imagine, that we are acting in the 


cauſe of God and Chriſtianity, by ſtriv- 
ing to oppreſs or deſtroy all ſuch as 
differ from us in belief, when that very 


religion commands us even to do good 


to thoſe Who hate us, to return kind- 


neſs for inſult., One man may have in- 
| tellects and genius far ſuperior to the 


generality of the world; and ſuch a per- | 


ſon may perhaps form ideas of the im- 
menſity of the Godhead, far more ſublime 
and great, than any thing a meaner ſoul 
is capable of conceiving. And were ſuch 
a man an abſolute ſovereign, it would 
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be 
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» a moſt unreaſonable. thing,” were he 
to expet by compulfion to make all 
his ſubjects have the ſame conceptions ef 
a Divine being, that he had. And on 
the contrary, were an oppoſite character 

inveſted with a ſupreme authority, a be- 
ing like a very conſiderable part of man- 
: Fina, incapable of forming any idea of 
A Divinity,” but ſuch as that öf the brave 

bt general la Hire, when' immediately before 
the ſacking of a town he made this ſhort 

Frayer to the Almighty. „God, I beg 
of you to do as much for la Hire 
"20 to-day, as you would have him to do 
. for you, if God was la Hire, and 
that la Hire vas God:“ Were ſuch 

a man inveſted with ſupreme authority, 

5 it would be a melancholy thing 'that All 
N other perſons” ſhould be foreed 40 pre- 
tend their ideas were on a level with 
bis. The conduct of Lewis XIV. and 

other 
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other ſovereigns on both ſides of the 
queſtion, puts me in mind of the ſtory 
of | Bufiris:. This tyrant thought, that 

no man. ought to be one inch. either 
taller or leſs than himſelf. He got an 
iron bed prepared, exactly proportioned” 
to the length of his own body. Into 
this bed he put a- variety of perſons. 
Such as were not long enough, by the 
means of ropes and pullies he ſtretched 

to the proper length; but ſuch on the 
contrary as were too long, with a hatchet 
he quickly reduced to what he judged 

to be the ſtandard of: erg 1 


2 poſs to be meal cold OM ak 
ready. The chilly. blaſts of wind called 
la biſe by the Burgundians, already watt. 
hither tlie piercing cold from the moun- 
tains, and all the bounties of vegetation 
are deſtroyed. The vines which a few 

Vor. II. oe days 
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days ago appeared covered with broad 
leaves, and weighed down by loads of 
luxuriant fruit at preſent offer a forrow-. 
ful picture of deſolation and dreary 
ruin. The vintagers have already given 
the firſt dreſſing to the vines, and ſtrip⸗· 
ped them of the leafy honours which 
they bore, and left but one poor ſoli- 
tary leaf upon each vine. The red earth 
appears in the vineyards: And the grate- 
ful vines having, given. all. they could, 

now ſeem to droop like a mother ex- 
hauſted by a numerous offspring. They 
ſhrink before the winter's cold, and pine 
in torpid ſleep; until the kind warmth 
of the vernal ſun ſhall invite them, once 
more to bud out their tender legveny 1 
n new n. 


— * 
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This is 3 the laſt letter 1 hall 


write. to you from France: : And now let 
me 
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me take my leave of the French. Though 
we may ſay they are made of inſincerity 
and levity, yet I have experienced among 
them real-politeneſs and good nature.— 
Though I ſhould have received an injury, 
yet I would not therefore be prejudiced 
againſt a Whole nation. I have every 
where been received in Burgundy with a 
politeneſs and warmth of affection, that 
muſt ever make me love and eſteem the 
inhabitants. I have been here now a few 
weeks, and indeed they were the happieſt 
moments of my life. And when after 
ſome time, I ſhall be advanced in life, 
and have the cares of the world to occupy 
my attention, I fear I ſhall never be fo 
happy again; nor when I ſhall. be far 
from'the Burgundians, ſhall I ever think 
of them without almoſt th into 
tears. | 
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